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PREACHERS 
WANTED 


Some years ago an advertisement ap- 
peared in the Advance for a minister, 
In a later issue this letter appeared: 


“T have just noticed that Western de- 
mand for a minister, in Advance De- 
cember 23, and hasten to apply for the 
situation, believing myself qualified. 
People call me a “hustler” and I have 
testimonials to prove that I am a “first- 
class preacher, an excellent pastor, a 
good financier and an all-around man.” 
Being such, I agree to act as sexton, 
saw wood, sweep, light, ete., according 
to terms proposed. In addition I will 
superintend the Sunday school, teach a 
class, lead cottage prayer meetings 
eight nights a week, call on everybody 
once a day, stay over night in the coun- 
try and sleep with the hired man twelve 
times a month, attend all the caucuses, 
join the Masons and Odd _ Fellows, 
crack jokes at the corner store, be the 
whole thing in a civic federation, vote 
as the deacons direct, and clean the 
shoes of the committee on supply. 

“My wife I think will suit. She is a 
high-class musical artist, a close sec- 
ond to Patti. She is such a good house- 
keeper that she has her domestic duties 
completed (including bed-making, cook- 
ing and dish-washing) before the rest 
of the family are up, so she is free for 
parish work. She promises to join the 
W.C.T.U., the Autobiography Circle, 
the Veronese Art Club and the Blue 
Stocking League, and, if desired, will 
preside over twenty-three social, phil- 
anthropic and religious organizations 
to be selected by the strongest-minded 
female in the congregation. She nurses 
the sick as a recreation, and will be 
charmed to sit up constantly, and may 
be called on at any time, night or day, 
for town or country, and will furnish 
food, medicines and clothing for the 
needy out of her weekly allowance. 
She is willing to sign a contract that 
she will never be sick or tired, and will 
put the angels under bond never to 
bring her any cherubs of her own to 
rear. 

“As we are neither proud, self-indul- 
gent, nor mercenary, we jointly re- 
quest the trustees not to paint the par- 
sonage or repair the fence. We will be 
good and sweet under all circumstances. 
If the roof leaks we shall enjoy the 
showers. If we are overrun with mice 
we will make pets of them. All the 
children in the township may play with 
sur bric-a-brac and rummage our pan- 
try shelves. Everybody may come in 
without knocking and stay to dinner 
without notice. They will be especially 
veleome to drop in for a chat or give 
the baby a lunch when we are about 
to start to church. We agree never 
o shoo our neighbors’ chickens out of 
the garden, or rebuke the children of 
ur leading members for whispering 
n church, and we will know everybody 
n sight, and go through the village 
nodding like marionettes. 

“As to salary we think $500 is too 
nuch, Let it be put at $300. We will 





liscount 10 per cent for cash or pro- 
uce, and my wife will get up a fancy 
air to raise the amount.” 

Whimser, LL. D. 


HANA 
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OTICE the exquisite carving of the chancel in this Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Jacksonville, Florida. The delicate 
and intricate patterns are almost lace-like. 

Painstaking hands skilled by long experience and guided by 
true inspiration accomplished this perfection. The same hands 
can bring similar beauty to your church. 

In the wood carving department of the American Seating 
Company there are artist-craftsmen who rank topmost in their 
profession. To their personal skill is added the finest equipment 
and most modern facilities for producing church furniture that 
is truly inspiring in its beauty. 

Whether your church be large or small, the American Seat- 
ing Company can solve the problems of seating, furniture and 
chancel equipment precisely and economically. 

Our steel folding chairs are ideally suited for church 
and parish house needs. They are comfortable, attractive, 
and in addition, moderately priced. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


PEWS, CARVED MEMORIALS, PULPITS AND SANCTUARY FURNITURE 
SEATING EQUIPMENT FOR SCHOOLS AND AIL PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
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Insurance for the Minister 


Recently I had a $1,000 twenty- 
year endowment policy mature. The 
options of settlement amazed me. 
First, of course I could take $1,000 
and call it square. Or I could take 
a paid-up policy for $1,800. Third, 
and this option I selected, I could 
take $455 in cash and a paid-up pol- 
icy for $1,000. 

I figure that I have paid in on this 
policy during the twenty years a lit- 
tle more than $700. $455 of this I 
got back together with a paid-up 
policy of $1,000. In addition, my 
family has had through all these 
years the $1,000 protection offered 
by the policy. 

Here is a special illustration that 
life insurance, governed as it is in 
the states of ours, offers the minis- 
ter who has modest savings abso- 
lutely the safest and best invest- 
ment available. The advertisements 
of several companies which special- 
ize in ministers’ insurance will be 
found in this issue. Why not write 
each one and learn just what they 
can offer you in insurance protec- 
tion. 

William H. Leach. 
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TIME TO LIVE 


“There was an old fellow who never had 
time 

For a fresh morning look at the volume 
sublime, 

Who never had time for the soft hand 
of prayer 

To smooth out the wrinkles of labor 
and care; 

Who could not find time for that service 
most sweet 

At the altar of home where the dear 
ones all meet; 

And never found time with the people 
of God 

To learn the good way that the fathers 
had trod. 

But he found time to die; oh, yes! he 
found time to die. 


This busy old fellow, too busy was he 

To linger at breakfast, at dinner, or tea, 

For the merry small chatter of children 
or wife; 

But he lived in his marriage a bachelor 
life. 

Too busy for kisses, too busy for play, 

No time to be loving, no time to be gay, 

No time to replenish his vanishing 
health, 

No time to enjoy his gathering wealth. 

But he found time to die, oh, yes! he 
found time to die. 


This beautiful world had no beauty for 


him; 

Its colors were black and its sunshine 
was dim. 

No leisure for woodland, for river or 
hill, 


No time in his life just to think and be 
still. 

No time for his neighbors, no time for 
his friend, 

No time for those highest immutable 
ends 

Of the life of a man who is not for a 
day 

But for worse or for better, for ever 
and aye. 

But he found time to die, oh, yes! he 
found time to die.” 

Amos R. Wells. 





Three churches burn every day in 
this country, causing property losses 
that average $5,000 a fire. Fortu- 
nately, few people have lost their 
lives in church fires during recent 
years, but wherever people, and espe- 
cially children, are collected in large 
numbers there is always danger of a 


Your church may be among the next 
to burn if it is not being properly pro- 
tected from fire; but with suitable 
safeguards, most church fires are pre- 
ventable, according to the Newark 
Safety Council. 





The national deficit of 1984 amounted 
to $3,629,600,000. It has been esti- 
mated that 1934 and 1939 inclusive, 
that the deficit will run to $19,143,- 
535,000. 

x * * 

The Bell Telephone System employs 
some 300,000 people. Its securities are 
ewned by 750,000 individuals. They 


state it requires investments of about 
$248 worth of plant and equipment 
for every telephone. 














Protect yourself against the rising 
tide of summer accidents with a 


Ministers Life and Casualty Union’s 


ECONOMY ACCIDENT POLICY 
IT PAYS 


$1,000 for Death by Accidental means 
15 a week for disability by accident—up to 2 years 
7 a week for partial disability—up to 26 weeks 
15 a week EXTRA for Hospital expense—up to 12 
weeks, or 
15 a week EXTRA for nurses’ fees—up to 12 weeks 
2,000 for loss of two limbs or both eyes by accident 
1,000 for loss of one limb or one eye 
Doctor’s bill, up to $15, for non-disabling accident 
Liberal optional sums for fractures, amputations, etc. 


a complete accident policy covering all kinds of accidents 


a “trick” policy paying only for unusual accidents like 
being gored by a bull or struck by lightning 
a limited policy covering only auto or travel accidents 


IT IS A WORLD-BEATING VALUE IN ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 


IT COSTS 


only $5.00 a year! 
October 1st 


$1.00 PAYS TO OCTOBER 1ST. 


Send the coupon for complete details 
No obligation No agent 


THE MINISTERS LIEE AND CASUALTY UNION 


100-B West Franklin Minneapolis, Minnesota 


$2.50 each April 1st; $2.50 each 





Without obligation please send me information on your 
Economy Accident policy as announced in “Church Man- 


Life, Health agement” for May, 1939. 


and Accident I i P 
Insurance PE ici rccceicicichsinncies BS Sate a 
Street City State 
at Cost to pom 
Pig: 2). ) : 
Month Day Year 


Clergymen 
DENOMINATION a al 5-39 
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at entry. 


Benefits 
$ 20.00 
30.00 
10.00 
| 10.00 
20.00 
20.00 
250.00 


| **The 


secure it when disabled. 
is so small. 


116 N. Prince Street 





CLERGYMENS 
CO-OPERATIVE BENEFICIAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Interdenominational and International in 
Membership and Service 


Membership includes Church Members, Ministers and their Wives, and 
Students preparing for the ministry—between ages eighteen and fifty years 


| 
| Annual cost of “C. M.a” Protection, $28.00 


Weekly—Confining Sickness—($10.00 First Week). 
Weekly—During Hospitalization—( Accident or Sickness—4 Weeks). 
Weekly—Convalescence—Following Confining Sickness. 
Weekly—Non-Confining Sickness—Beginning 8th Day. 
Weekly—Accident—Temporary Total Disability. 

Up to for Doctor’s Bills, for Non-Disabling Injuries. 

for Accidental Death or Dismemberments. 


“C. M. b” Protection costs $15.00 annually, and provides 
one-half of above benefits 


C. C. B. A. Protection is Good, Better, Best for the cost. 
Benefits paid 1938, $38,011.18; since organization, $1,315,999.00. 
Assets nearly One-Half Million Dollars. 


Protection of Income secured when Well, provides Dollars when Disabled. 
Disability is always Imminent. 
Health insurance is equally as essential as Home insurance. 


For further information and application form, address: 


Clergymens Co-operative Beneficial Association 


You cannot 
Why run the risk, when the cost 


Lancaster, Pa. 























No. 16-D 

Streamlining in folding chairs— 
beautiful, comfortable, durable, eco- 
nomical. An added feature of this 
chair is its beautiful emblem, omega 
combined with the cross, symbolic of 
Christ as the end and consummation 
of all things. 

This chair is made of pecan, a 
hard wood with a beautiful grain. 
Send for prices, without obligation. 


We manufacture a full line of Sun- 
day school furniture. A number of 
the outstanding church-school build- 
ings in America have been equipped 
with this furniture. 

Inquiries Will Receive Prompt Attention 
Standard School Equipment Co. 


Siler City, North Carolina 














MACHINES, JOBS, AND 
ADVERTISING 


Machines have been in the limelight 
pretty much recently and there has 


been a good deal of misleading talk 
about them. One fallacious notion 
about machines is that they cut down 
the amount of employment—that great- 
er use of machines in industry means 
a smaller number of jobs. 


It is important that we know the 
truth about this, for without question 
machines have deeply affected tll in- 
dustry and its individual wage earn- 
ers. The facts show that besides mak- 
ing life easier for workingmen, ma- 
chines also create new opportunities 
for employment and actually incréase 
the total number of jobs. In this pro- 
cess, advertising is a very important 
factor. 


About the time of the American 
Civil War our industries began to 
change from neighborhood shops with 
hand labor to the modern factory sys- 
tem, equipped with machines run by 
power. From the very beginning of 
this movement there were always some 
people raising the cry that machines 
put men out of work. But that has 
not’ happened, for the simple reason 
that machine-made goods were sold at 
lower prices, more people bought them, 


and more men were employed to make 
them. 

Not long ago all window glass was 
manufactured through the lung power 
of human glass blowers. Now it is all 
made by the use of huge glass-making 
machines. The cost is much less and 
so much glass is used that many more 
men are employed in the industry than 
formerly. At the last census, 98,000 
persons were employed in glass fac- 
tories. 

Shortly after the Civil War the 
amount of mechanical power used to 
operate machines in American indus- 
tries was only one and one-tenth horse 
power for every wage earner. Sixty 
years later there was four and nine- 
tenths horse power per wage earner. 
As a result the amount of work turned 
out by each man rose so rapidly dur- 
ing this period that the value added by 
manufacture increased from $658 per 
wage earner to $3,600. In other words, 
the mechanical power used in industry 
increased three and one-tenth times 
worker and the output per worker in- 
creased more than five-fold. 

And in the meantime, what hap- 
pened to employment? In the same 
period the population of our country 
and the number of persons gainfully 


occupied increased three and _ nine- 
tenths times. As industry substituted 
increased more than four-fold _ per 


machines and power for hand labor, 
the productivity of each worker in- 
creased and the number of jobs in- 
creased faster than the population. 
During this same period the annual 
earnings per worker were multiplied 
by nearly four and one-half. 

When we think of this tremendous 
progress it is well to remember that 
the greatly enlarged output of industry 
does not automatically find a market. 
One of the most important factors in 
distributing the ever-increasing vol- 
ume of goods is the use of advertising, 
without which this mass distribution 
would be impossible. In a way, adver- 
tising is really a key to our industrial 
progress. Many industries owe their 
growth directly to the power of adver- 
tising. 

The machine age means more things 
for more people and advertising is its 
indispensable tool. 





THE TRIAL OF JOHN DOE 


Vincent D. Beery, author of “Th« 
Trial of John Doe,” a_ stewardship 
drama mentioned in Church Manage 
ment some years ago, tells us that ther 
are a few copies left. So long as. the) 
are available they may be secured at 
25 cents each. Four are necessary fo! 
a production; six copies are desirable. 
He may be addressed at 318 North 63rd 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Old Wine in New Bottles 


¥ O man putteth new wine in old bottles.” 

So testified Jesus when he told of his 

mission into the world. The new gos- 
pel could not be confined to the old bottles 
of Judaism. Right now we face a revival of 
religion and religious interest in our country 
which, again, seems to defy old institutions. 
For the greatest evidences of religious re- 
covery are to be found outside, rather than 
inside, the churches. 

Shall we give you some evidences of this 
new revival? One is seen in the advent of a 
new publication entitled Your Faith. This 
monthly is issued by the Macfadden publica- 
tions of New York City, one of the great 
publication houses of the country. It has no 
official endorsement of denominations or inter- 
church organizations. It is presumably pub- 
lished because a wise publisher sees a rising 
tide of religion and believes that a journal 
in the field might prove profitable. Judged by 
the character of the first two issues it will 
deal with personal religious experience, 
prayer experiences and similar subjects. It 
has been placed on sale at news stands without 
much publicity so that it might be its own 
salesmen. Eager thousands have bought the 
first two numbers and await the third. We 
cannot tell you how many copies have been 
sold but when a publishing house as shrewd as 
this one continues the publication it must run 
into many thousands. 

This shows religious interest but it shows 
more. It shows that outside of churches there 
are people who are naturally and instinctively 
religious and who are hungry for religious 
expression. In our denominations our papers 
fight to secure a few thousand readers while 
a great field of religious interest has been 
growing outside church pews. No denomina- 
tion could publish a magazine such as 
Your Faith. By the time it got through the 


publication committee it would be edited out 
of existence. Most of our church papers are 
edited for the select inner circle rather than 
the religiously hungry masses, anyway. Here 
you have an example of an interest in the old 
gospel which is made manifest outside of the 
church. It is the old wine but it is found in 
new bottles. 

Another illustration? Take some of the 
commercial broadcasting of religious pro- 
grams. For an example there is Dr. William 
L. Stidger’s fifteen minutes each morning over 
an NBC chain. It is sponsored by the 
Fleischmann Company of New York. The 
broadcast is distinctly religious. The music 
is religious, the talks are religious. The re- 
sults are religious growth. The sponsors in- 
vest an enormous sum each year in this pro- 
gram simply because it has human interest 
and gets a response. Perhaps the results 
would be no less if it were promoted by a con- 
ventional religious organization. But the 
point is that here is a commercial company 
which is demonstrating that there is a rising 
tide of religious interest whether you feel it in 
your church or not. It is the old gospel but 
it comes in a new way. Old wine in new 
bottles. 

If I needed more evidence to show the re- 
ligious activity outside of conventional re- 
ligion I would merely need to mention the 
rapid growth of the gospel mission to which 
people seem to flock. In city and country 
they are filled while nearby churches are 
deserted. 

This is written a day after Palm Sunday 
and an interesting parallel comes to mind. It 
concerns the experiences of Jesus on that day. 
The high point, of course, is the entrance into 
the city with its singing and shouting multi- 
tudes. The low point? It came where we 
might look for the high one. It came when 
he entered the temple. In the streets he 
found spiritual hunger. In the temple he 

(Turn to page 462) 
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Sermons from Bunyan 


“Pilgrim’s Progress” is always stimulating in devotional thoughts 


and sermonic suggestions. 


Dr. Chrisman, of West Virginia 


Wesleyan College, brings out some of the ideas in this article. 
A series of personal development sermons, following the Easter 
season may be suggested by the article. 


HE appeal of Bunyan is almost 

universal. Pilgrim’s Progress has 

been translated into 120 languages. 
Over 100,000 copies were sold during 
the author’s life. After the missionary 
translates the Bible he translates the 
masterpiece of the inspired tinker of 
Bedford. It is one of the everlasting 
books. Dean Stanley once spoke of 
Bunyan as “the dear teacher of the 
childhood of each of us, as the creator 
of those characters whose names and 
faces are familiar to the whole world.” 
Perhaps the author of Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress is no longer the teacher of the 
childhood of as large a proportion of 
the youth of the Anglo-Saxon world 
as he once was. The fact remains, 
however, that he cannot be ignored by 
those desirous of knowing the best that 
has been thought and said. His own 
generation made its mark upon him. 
His language and theology are of the 
England of the seventeenth century. 
Yet his writing has qualities which 
make it vital to generation after gener- 
ation. He is one of the preachers of 
whom it can be said, “Though dead he 
yet speaketh.” 

His style is one of the miracles of 
English literature. In speaking of it 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman once said, “Al- 
though he had received no sort of aca- 
demic training, his equal in clarity, 
brevity, felicity and wealth of expres- 
sion would be hard to find. He con- 
trived to attain a literary technique 
such as few men in any age have had.” 
He had an unerring instinct for dra- 
matic situations and compelling 
phrases. The typical preacher of his 
century possessed an inflatedly pomp- 
ous style but this peasant from the 
shires wrote clear, compact, vivid, col- 
orful sentences which with banners 
waving marched straight to their goal. 
To read him is to drink at the purest 
wells of English speech. 

His books are rich in humanity. The 
characters whom he has depicted are 
among the most clearly drawn in all 
literature. George Bernard Shaw rates 
him above Shakespeare in this regard. 
He contrasts Shakespeare’s hero and 

















Lewis H. Chrisman 








coward, Henry V and Pistol with those 
of Bunyan, Mr. Valiant and Mr. Fear- 
ing. His conclusion is, “Bunyan’s 
coward stirs your blood more than 
Shakespeare’s hero, who actually 
leaves you cold and secretly hostile.” 
His characters are qualities personi- 
fied. Dante’s are historical figures. But 
Bunyan’s men and women are the 
more compelling and vital. To forget 
them after we have once made their 
acquaintance is an impossibility. For 
us they travel not only over the fields 
and highways of the England of the 
long ago. We meet them upon the 
streets of every American city. They 
are not of yesterday or today but of 
all times. The words of James Russell 
Lowell in regard to Agassiz can be fit- 
tingly applied to this unlettered but 
eloquent preacher of the far-away 
seventeenth century: 


“His magic was not far to seek— 
He was so human.” 
To the preacher Bunyan is one of 


the most stimulating of writers. His 
rich humanity transcends the limita- 
tions of his rather sterile theology. For 
generations preachers have found him 
a source of direct inspiration. Fifty 
years ago J. A. Kerr Bain published 
his The People of His Pilgrimage, an 
expository study of “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress as a Book of Character.” About 
five years later came Alexander 
Whyte’s four volumes of Bunyan Char- 
acters. John Kelman’s The Road of 
Life belongs to a later period. These, 
though, are only a few illustrations of 
the homiletic values found in Bunyan’s 
great allegory. It is hard to imagine 
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any preacher reading it without hav- 
ing sermon after sermon suggesting 
itself. 
Obstinate 
“And their ears are dull of hearing, 
And their eyes they have closed; 
Lest haply they should perceive with 
their eyes, 
And hear with their ears .. 
13:15.” 

When Christian set out upon his 
pilgrimage from the City of Destruc- 
tion, his neighbors came out to see him 
off. “Some mocked, others threatened, 
and some cried after him to return; 
and among those that did so, there 
were two that were resolved to fetch 
him back by force. The name of the 
one was Obstinate, and the name of 
the other was Pliable.”’ Throughout 
the generations this man, Obstinate, 
has made a bad impression upon read- 
ers of Pilgrim’s Progress. Kerr Bain 
has described him as one who made no 
use of his mind except to make it up. 
John Kelman has characterized him as 
narrow, conceited and bad-tempered. 
Alexander Whyte thus comments upon 
the vicious circle of his inner life: “As 
his mulish obstinacy kept him ignorant, 
so his ignorance in turn increased his 
obstinacy.” 


And there is little to be said on the 
other side. Obstinate was final-minded. 
He had a strong will without reason. 
He had put his foot down and there 
it must stay. He was the slave of 
custom. To him “we have never done 
that before’ was an incontrovertible 
argument. ‘This is the way we have 
always done it’? was the answer to all 
objections. The suggestion of a change 
in thought or method of action was the 
quintessence of the ridiculous. It is 
interesting to note that he was badly 
addicted to the use of contemptuous in- 
terjections and uncomplimentary 
names. “What!” This is only a single 
syllable but one can almost hear him 
blurt it out with a bellow of feigned 
surprise. “Tush, away with your book; 
will you go back with us, or no?” 
“Come, then, Neighbor Pliable, let us 
turn again, and go home without him; 
there is a company of those crazed- 
headed coxcombs that, when they take 
a fancy by the end, are wiser in their 
own eyes than seven men that can ren- 
der a reason.” As multitudes of others 
have done he attempted to make a 
clumsy vigor of statement take the 
place of both facts and logic. 


. Matthew 
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To Obstinate there were two sides 
to every question, his opinion and the 
wrong one. Hearing is a process which 
necessitates the use not only of the 
ears but of the mind and heart. Ob- 
stinate can never hear words that come 
from the other side of a denominational 
or a political fence. The soil of his 
life has become so much like a beaten 
path that no seed can fall upon it. 
With him all problems were settled 
long ago. He has become spiritually 
deaf and blind. The windows of his 
soul were long ago closed to new light 
and truth. 


Pliable 

A double-minded man, unstable in 
all his ways. James 1:8. 

In all literature Bunyan stands first 
for his ability to characterize an in- 
dividual with a single compelling word. 
Pliable was courteous, sympathetic and 
well-meaning. He had but one appar- 
ent fault but it nullified his many vir- 
tues. Because he was double-minded 
he was unstable. In Goodspeed’s trans- 
lation of James he is described as “an 
irresolute person, who is uncertain of 
everything he does.” The soil of Pli- 
able’s life was shallow. There was a 
thin layer of earth over a bed of rocks. 
Seed sown upon it took root and sprang 
up speedily but soon withered. Thomas 
Shepard once wisely said, “An overly 
faith is soon wrought.” 


The first words which come from 
Pliable’s lips are spoken to Obstinate. 
As Whyte puts it, “Pliable, at least, 
is a gentleman compared with Obsti- 
nate, and his gentlemanly feelings and 
his good maners make him at once 
take sides with Christian.” As a rule 
Pliables do not like to hurt the feelings 
of others. This, at least, is to their 
credit. 

It is in his first speech that Pliable 
says, “My heart inclines to go with 
my neighbor.” His interest is tenta- 
tive. There is nothing of the spirit 
of Paul’s “I am persuaded.” Emerson 
says, “Trust thyself. Every chord vi- 
brates to that iron string.” Pliable de- 
pended upon Christian to make up his 
mind for him. He was too susceptible 
to argument, too likely to be convinced 
by the last person to whom he listened. 
His questions show his irresolute spirit. 
“What company shall we have?” Kel- 
man says, “Like all irresolute men he 
is bad company for himself and hates 
to be alone.” As he listens to Chris- 
tian’s eloquent description of the Celes- 
tial City he is enchanted: ‘The hear- 
ing of this is enough to ravish one’s 
heart. But are these things to be en- 
joyed? How shall we get to be sharers 
thereof?” 

Pliable was an intellectual and spir- 
itual parasite. His knowledge was al- 
ways second-hand. His enthusiasm 
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quickly vanished when he found him- 
self wallowing in the Slough of Des- 
pond. But his questioning propensities 
had not abated. “Ah, Neighbor Chris- 
tian, where are you now? Is this the 
happiness you told me of?” But the 
significant fact is that he “got out of 
the mire on that side of the slough 
which was next his own house.” This 
is just what we could count on him 
doing. Paul wrote to the Galations 
when they showed signs of faltering, 
“Ye were running well; who hindered 
you that ye should not obey the truth?” 
Pliable in a flush of second-hand, bank- 
rupt enthusiasm ran well but he lacked 
staying power. He gave up at the first 
discouragement. His faltering good 
intentions had no deepness of earth 
and withered away. 

The Slough of Despond 

I was brought low, and he saved me. 
Psalm 116:6. 

“T found myself in a miry bog that 
shook if I did stir.” (Bunyan) 

The setting of the Slough of Des- 
pond is of more than ordinary inter- 
est. In the time of Bunyan one of the 
great dangers to travelers through 


England were the treacherous swamps 
which has taken centuries to drain. 
According to Dr. John Brown, Bun- 
yan’s biographer, there was such a 


morass between Bunyan’s cottage and 
the church at Elstow. Even more note- 
worthy is the allegoric significance of 
the Slough of Despond. The name 
which Bunyan gives it makes its mean- 
ing clear. Life to Bunyan was never 
a peaceful journey over sunlit fields. 
His soul was again and again beset 
by fears, doubts and “discouraging ap- 
prehensions.” But he did not allow 
them to triumph over him. 

As Christian floundered through the 
quicksands with his burden upon his 
back, a man, “whose name was Help,” 
approached and asked what he was 
doing there in the mire, and why he 
had missed the path. The answer 
which Christian gave is highly signi- 
ficant: “Fear followed so hard that I 
fled the way and fell in.” Help’s re- 
ply was, “Give me thy hand” and soon 
Christian stood once more upon “solid 
ground.” The fact that Christian lost 
his way on account of fear brings him 
close to the life of the modern world. 
We now know that fear is one of the 
most brutal and relentless of the hell- 
hounds that dog the steps of man. Dr. 
Joseph Fort Newton in an article in 
The Atlantic Monthly which is based 
on more than ten thousand letters 
which have come to him as the result 
of his widely circulated newspaper dis- 
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cussions of the fundamental problems 
of life, reports that the four great 
shadows which lower over the man of 
today are fear, anxiety, loneliness and 
unkindness. At the very beginning of 
his journey Christian fell into the 
Slogh of Fear. But unlike Pliable he 
kept struggling along in the right di- 
rection. Help was able to assist him 
because he had not given up the fight. 
Thomas Carlyle has said, “Doubt of 
any kind cannot be removed except 
by action.” 


In John Masefield’s poem, “The Hell- 
Hounds,” a priest is pursued by the 
hounds and cowers both day and night 
behind closed doors but finally he hears 
the words: 

“‘Open the doors, Good Saint,’ they 
cried: 

‘Pass deeper to your soul! 

There is a power in your side 

Which hell cannot control’.” 

We read of this power in the words, 
“I will fear no evil, for thou art with 
me; thy rod and thy staff, they com- 
fort me.” 

Vanity Fair 

Vanity of vanities, all is vanity. 
Ecclesiastes 1:2. 

“Then I saw in my dream, that when 
they were got out of the wilderness, 
they presently saw a town before them, 
and the name of that town is Vanity; 
and at the town there is a fair kept, 
called Vanity Fair. It is kept all the 
year long; it beareth the name of 
Vanity Fair because the town where 
’tis kept is lighter than vanity; and 
because all that is there sold, or that 
cometh thither, is vanity. As the say- 
ing of the wise, ‘All cometh is vanity’.” 
(Pilgrim’s Progress) 

The description of Vanity Fair is 
without a doubt one of the high peaks 
in the writing of John Bunyan. Some 
of us who have been reading this grip- 
ping passage for almost a half century 
even yet cannot turn to it without 
a thrill of anticipation. One of the 
unforgettable pictures of literature is 
that of Christian and Faithful serenely 
marching through the crowded thor- 
oughfare where such merchandise was 
sold as houses, lands, trades, places, 
honors, titles, countries, wives, hus- 
bands, children, blood, bodies, gold, 
pearls, precious stones “and what not,” 
this being but a part of Bunyan’s 
catalogue. “And moreover, at this 
fair there is at all times to be seen 
jugglings, cheats, games, plays, fools, 
apes, knaves, and rogues and that of 
every kind.” What does all this mean? 


Here the sweep of the allegory carries 
the reader along independently of his 
knowledge of its larger significance. 
There is little doubt that Bunyan had 
in mind a fair like that which was 
held at Sturbridge near Bedford. This, 
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though, does not explain the deeper 
meaning of the passage. 

Vanity Fair was a piace where all 
things were measured by the yardstick 
of materialism. In the eyes of its traf- 
fickers that which could not be turned 
into dollars and cents was worthless. 
In their philosophy life had but two 
objects. One was to have had a good 
time. The other was to make money. 
Tactitus once said, “At Rome anything 
can be bought for money.” Any spot, 
be it a crowded city street or a solitary 
farm, where the tangibles are valued 
more than the intangibles is Vanity 
Fair. It is a place where “Things are 
in the saddle,” where men think only 
of the meat which perisheth and for- 
get the eternal truths which tower 
above the wrecks of time. 

As consummate a literary artist as 
Thackeray thought enough of Bun- 
yan’s name, Vanity Fair, to make it 
the title of his masterpiece. Nowhere 
in literature is there to be found a 
more scathing, convincing and terrible 
analysis of the paganized life than we 
have in Thackeray’s Vanity Fair. As 
he points to old Miss Crawley on her 
deathbed with human vultures avid 
for her wealth hovering around her he 
says: “Picture to yourself, O fair 
young reader, a worldly, selfish, thank- 
less, religionless old woman, writhing in 
pain and fear, and without her wig. 
Picture her to yourself, and ere you be 
old, learn to love and pray.” Behind 
the tawdry tinsel of Vanity Fair lurk 
the tragedies which follow the ignoring 
of the unseen realities. 


Great-heart 

Bear ye one another’s burdens. Gala- 
tians 6:2. 

Great-heart was a bearer of bur- 
dens. He lived in the House of the 
Interpreter and was “a man-servant 
of his.” He is twice referred to as a 
“guide and conductor.” In speaking to 
the women in the Valley of Humiliation 
in the second part of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress he incidentally remarks, “I 
have gone often through this Valley.” 
During the discussion of the advisa- 
bility of marching forth and attacking 
Doubting Castle he votes for action: 
“T have a commandment to resist sin, 
to overcome evil, to fight the good fight 
of faith.” 

The first time that we meet him he 
is, in the words of Dr. Whyte, “taking 
a stolen look out of the window at Mr. 
Fearing who is conducting himself 
more like a chicken than a man around 
the Interpreter’s door.” The story goes 
as follows: “At last I looked out of 
the window, and perceiving a man to 
be up and down about the door, I went 
out to him and asked him what he was; 
but, poor man, the water stood in his 
eyes. So I perceived what he wanted. 


I went in, therefore, and told it in the 
house, and we showed the thing to our 
Lord. So he sent me out again to en- 
treat him to come in; but I dare say 
I had hard work to do it.” 

Wherever we find Great-heart he is 
helping somebody. Charles Kingsley 
once remarked that his “nearest work” 
was “helping lame dogs over stiles.” 
Great-heart could well have been 
named “Barnabas” or “Son of Consola- 
tion.” Dr. John Timothy Stone tells 
of an aged physician who for many 
years had ministered to countless pa- 
tients. His office and home had been 
sought constantly throughout’ the 
years by those in illness and need. Dr. 
Stone says that he never went up his 
front steps without noticing their con- 
dition. The innumerable feet that had 
gone up those steps had worn such a 
deep groove in the red sandstone that 
one had to step cautiously especially in 
slippery weather. On one occasion a 
woman, a stranger, pressed the bell 
and asked for the doctor. When he 
came in she quickly greeted him with 
the remark: “You don’t know me, sir, 
nor do I know you or anything about 
you, but I saw your steps and I know 
you can help a sick child.” 

Most of Bunyan’s characters exem- 
plify a single trait, but Great-heart is 
a many-sided personality. Although 
he has been appropriately described 
as a teacher, a guide, a warrior and 
a man, he was preeminently a bearer 
of the burdens of others. 





CONVICTION WINS RESPECT 


The man of the world does recognize 
and respect the real thing when he sees 
it. Last year a friend of mine was 
staying in a country house. On Sunday 
morning a few of the party decided to 
go to church. Their host said to a 
young man among them, “But why do 
you go on this lovely day to that stuffy 
church, instead of coming and playing 
tennis?” He answered at once, “But 
you see I like going to church better 
than playing tennis.” My friend said 
that the effect on the party was quite 
extraordinary. They knew the boy and 
realized that what he said was abso- 
lutely sincere, without priggishness. He 
had said it quite unself-consciously, 
just as he might have said, “But I like 
golf better than tennis.” The most 
worldly-minded among them felt the 
tremendously impressive force of his 
witness. And it is always the same. 
Where conduct and profession are felt 
to be a mere obedience to rules, they 
are irritating. Where they express con- 
viction and sincerity, they impress peo- 
ple and radiate an influence. From 
The Making of a Man by the Dean of 
Windsor; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Our Board of Christian Edueation 


This article might well be titled “How We Got a Board of Educa- 

tion in a Democratically Controlled Church.” The story explains 

that the board is now functioning; it describes its inception and 
the work it tries to do. 


HE Board of Christian Education 

plays an important role in our 

church, the congregation of which 
may be termed “average” in size, in a 
small city which boasts of some twenty 
other churches of all denominations. It 
has been made a permanent and indis- 
pensable part of the church’s life, and I 
believe the story of its personnel, its 
relationship to the church and church 
school, the breadth of its program, the 
effect it has had on the church school, 
its origin and powers, will be well 
worth the telling in the following para- 
graphs. 

Every member of the board is a col- 
lege graduate. The chairman is now 
an oil manufacturer, but also knows 
Christian Education as well as the oil 
business. The second member is a 
teacher of science and claims that 
science and religion do not conflict, 
and proves it by his life of Christian 
service. The third and fourth members 
are both teachers of American history, 
and find time along with their teaching 
to do definite religious work in their 
church. I, as the pastor, am the fifth 
member of the organization. 


This board is the supreme governing 
authority in all matters of Christian 
education for the entire church. It is 
composed of the pastor, the superin- 
tendent of the church school, and three 
carefully chosen members from the 
church at large. These members are 
elected annually by vote of the congre- 
gation, and are just as authoritative 
in their field as the trustees are in 
theirs, and the status of the board of 
Christian education is just as perma- 
nent. A measure providing its place 
in the church is now a part of the 
church’s constitution. 

The business of the board is to plan, 
promote, and direct in executive ca- 
pacity the complete program of Chris- 
tian education for the church, and is 
held accountable to the church for such 
a program. It must report fully to 
the church at its annual session. The 
board nominates the superintendent of 
the church school. He is elected by 


*Minister, First Baptist Church, Oil City, 
Pennsylvania. 


the congregation but is responsible to 
the board. The board selects and ap- 
points the teachers in the church school. 
It has each teacher sign a form of 
agreement which defines his duties. In 
our church the board has the same 
authority as a board of education has 
in any municipality. 

Its program is carried out in the 
church school with the aid of the church 
school council which consists of all of- 
ficers and teachers of the staff. The 
council meets once a month with the 
board of Christian education, usually at 
a dinner served by one of the classes. 
Here plans, programs and policies are 
discussed and explained. The follow- 
ing Sunday necessary matters are 
brought before the departments and in- 
to the classes, by the teachers assisted 
by the board. 

The board is the real dynamo which 
makes the church school go. But it 
serves in that same capacity for the 
entire church through other organiza- 
tions, such as the Missionary Society, 
the Guild, and other organizations with 
which the board meets once or twice a 
year in an executive and promotional 
capacity. 

In general, the breadth of the board’s 
present program of Christian education 
is as broad as the Christian enterprise 
itself. It seeks to keep before the 
church definite objectives in missionary 
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education, stewardship, evangelism, the 
education of youth for definite Christian 
service, and adult education through 
discussion courses in the church school, 
and in the school of missions. The real- 
ization of these objectives is sought 
through every available agency of the 
church, with the board organizing, di- 
recting, and pushing its objectives at 
every opportunity, both in and out of 
season. 

Their starting point was “The Ob- 
jectives of Christian Education” as 
given in The International Curriculum 
Guide published by the International 
Council of Religious Education. The 
manual used is none of the best, Ad- 
ministering Christian Education in the 
Local Church by Oliver deWolf Cum- 
mings published by the Judson Press, 
Philadelphia. 

Besides pushing the objectives men- 
tioned above and using the manual for 
all it is worth, the board serves as a 
clearing house for all kinds of difficult 
problems. Nearly every organization 
in the church brings some problem for 
study, analysis, and recommendation. 
The head of the Junior Department 
wants to know what is the best avail- 
able material for his boys and girls. 
He takes it to the board. They study 
the problem and come out with the 
answer, and the whole curriculum is 
changed. A conscientious teacher wants 
to know how much missionary educa- 
tion she should give her class of young 
people. She takes it to the Board of 
Christian Education, and they put into 
the school a twelve month program of 
missionary education. The pastor has 
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not been satisfied with his mid-week 
service. He asks the board to analyze 
the program there. They come, ob- 
serve, have a meeting, study, read 
about it, and propose an educational 
mid-week service. The pastor shifts 
the emphasis and the attendance trebles. 
Problems Go to the Board 

What shall we do with almost any 
problem? Take it to the board of 
Christian education. They Lave the au- 
thority, the ability, and the Christian 
spirit which it takes to solve almost 
any problem we have in the right way, 
almost every time. That is the atti- 
tude with which the most of our people 
look at the board after only one and 
a half years. And why not? Here are 
some of the practical things they have 
done. 

It has touched beneficially nearly 
every phase of the church life, and 
has practically remade the church 
school. It has remodeled its system of 
grading, its curriculum, and finance. 
It has redirected missionary education, 
caused the teachers to sign a contract 
for a year, planned and put on a suc- 
cessful School of Missions, helped or- 
ganize a Girl Scout troop, assisted in 
planning the program of the Boy 
Scouts, planned and carried out a 
monthly worker’s conference, boosted 
attendance campaigns in the school, and 
helped to revitalize the midweek serv- 
ice. It meets two or three times a 
month to plan, study, and evaluate 
other phases of the church’s life, and 
to handle administrative details. So 
you see, the scope of their program is 
as broad as Christianity and as prac- 
tical as the problems of a local church. 
And the way it does it is to push both 
the ideal and the practical once and 
keep at it. 

Its Inception 

For over a year we had talked, hoped, 
and prayed with our people about Chris- 
tian education. No opportunity was 
neglected to tell something of what 
Christian education is and could do when 
taken seriously, and used intelligently 
in achurch. But the battle against the 
custom of doing things in the old way 
was not an easy one. Some of our 
good people thought that such a board 
would be only another piece of organi- 
zational machinery. Others thought a 
program of Christian education might 
be too different from what had always 
been done in the local church. Others 
had neither studied nor understood what 
such a program was and what it sought 
to do. The subject was brought up 
time and again with little apparent 
progress until the gist of it was in- 
cluded in a morning sermon, the prin- 
cipal parts of which were as follows: 

“Christian education is not a place, 

(Turn to page 418) 
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Illustrations by courtesy of Stokol 


The picture above shows a church heating unit in a Denver church with 


built-in automatic Stokol stoker. 


The lower picture is used to show the unini- 


tiated the method of stoking from underneath. The screw propeller forces the 
coal into the combustion chamber while a blower forces air into the chamber. 








AUTOMATIC STOKER FOR THE 
SMALL CHURCH 

We have, for years, recommended 
automatic coal stokers for the larger 
churches. Through their use many 
have been able to reduce custodian and 
fuel cost. But their place in a small 
church never really came to our mind 
until H. C. Schiering, minister of the 
United Brethren Church of Parma, 
Ohio, told of his installation. Like most 
small churches this one has the services 
of the custodian for but part time. That 
means the minister, who lives next to 
the church, is constantly under call to 
start the fire, or stoke the boiler or 
perform other work to bring the build- 
ing to the proper temperature. 

The installation of an automatic 
stoker eliminates this drudgery. Now 
when ‘heat is desired the minister 
simply steps in the church and adjusts 
the rheostat. The stoker immediately 
begins its work and the temperature of 
the room is raised to the degree desired. 
When the custodian comes to do his 
week’s work he can attend to the de- 











tails of filling the hopper, removing 
clinkers, etc. 

The cost of a modern automatic 
stoker is not a great deal. There are 
hundreds of churches, dependent on 
part-time custodian service, which will 
find that they pay for themselves, over 
and over again. Do you wish informa- 
tion regarding them. We will be glad 
to have manufacturers send such in- 
formation. Simply address the in- 
quiry to Church Management. 
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Effective Mimeographing Saves This 
Church *1000 per Year 


Mr. Yelderman, minister of the First Christian Church, Denton, 
Texas, takes his mimeographing seriously. That is why he gets 


such splendid results. 


The story of his efforts to become pro- 


ficient in this craft is an interesting one. 


HE church board was in session. 
Various reports were being given 
and despite the fact that “Old Man 
Depression” had affected many people’s 
income, the tabulated figures proved 
that the past year had been an out- 
standing one in the following respects: 

First. The church attendance by ac- 
tual count had shown the greatest 
average attendance in many years. 

Second. The Bible school average at- 
tendance was by actual records the 
greatest of any time during the past 
eleven years, 

Third. As to finances, the records 
show that at no time since 1919 have 
the church finances been as good as 
they are right now. 

Naturally the board members want- 
ed to know why. The pastor replied 
that a number of contributing factors 
had entered in but one of the greatest 
ones was a simple machine called “the 
mimeograph.” They sat amazed as 
their pastor narrated to them how that 
small machine saved this church over 
$1,000 the past year; how it was used 
to bring the Sunday school attendance, 
church attendance and finances into the 
most healthful state it had enjoyed in 
some nineteen years. And he further 
related how that small machine had 
been one of the great contributing fac- 
tors which brought the men’s Bible 
class to an all time record average at- 
tendance the past year. 

The story simply told is this. Four 
years ago when I accepted the call to 
this pastorate, there were no fixtures 
in the office whatsoever except two 
desks and a chair. And like many 
other churches, attendance and _ the 
finances were dragging bottom. 

I presented the matter to the board 
of purchasing a typewriter and a 
mimeograph, but was “turned down.” 
“No money,” was the short but mean- 
ingful rejoinder. 

But realizing that if the church were 
ever to be brought to a state of growth 
and ultimate victory, an aggressive 
advertising program would have to be 
adopted, we immediately devised ways 


* Minister, 
Texas. 


First Christian Church, Denton, 


and means by which a first class type- 
writer and a good used mimeograph 
could be purchased. 

But alas! like hundreds of other pas- 
tors, I did not know how to use a 
mimeograph effectively, nor was there 
any young person or adult in the entire 
congregation who knew how to do good 
work on it. The work produced on this 
machine the first six or eight months 
now seems either a huge joke or a co- 
lossal nightmare. It was simply ter- 
rible. Then, I began reading every- 
thing I could get my hands on regard- 
ing fine mimeography. This reading 
whetted my appetite for good, attractive 
work. Result: I attended three differ- 
ent “mimeograph schools” in other 
cities, traded bulletins and other pro- 
ductions with pastors all over America, 
and finally spent two weeks in the 
largest mimeograph school in America 
where I had the best mimeographic in- 
structions that one could receive. 

Work? Yes. Cost something? Yes. 
But it has been one of the most enjoy- 
able and fascinating hobbies a minister 
could possibly have. Imagine doing 
your bulletins in two, three or even six 
different colors! Imagine making your 
own beautiful Christmas cards and 
sending them to each family in the 
congregation! Well, that joy has been 
mine. 

The following tabulations show what 
our mimeograph has been effective in 
doing for our church the past several 
years: 

1. It is used to boost Sunday school 
attendance” with attractive post cards 
with effective cartoons; also attendance 
letters. These cards and letters are 
used by the entire school; by depart- 
ments and by individual classes, es- 
pecially the men’s Bible class. 

2. The mimeograph is used every 
week in getting out our church four- 
page bulletins which we regard as 
among the best. 

3. It is used most effectively in our 
church finances in publishing each 
month “The Financial Honor Roll,” list- 
ing the names of all members who have 
paid their previous month’s pledges in 
full. 


By R. R. Yelderman* 


4. Three years ago, it was used to 
produce “song books” for our junior 
department in the Sunday school. 

5. It is used effectively in church at- 
tendance campaigns; for all special 
services held in the church, and espe- 
cially for making handbills to adver- 
tise our revival meetings. 

Tools 

The question comes, “What sort of 
machine do you use? What kind of 
ink, etc.?” Those are good questions. 
I have experimented with perhaps a 
dozen different kinds of stencils, with 
many brands of duplicators, with all 
sorts of mimeograph papers. I find 
that there are three or four very good 
duplicators on the market; about three 
or four good brands of stencils, perhaps 
six good brands of stencil ink, in the 
black color, but thus far I have found 
only two or perhaps three brands of 
colored inks which were good. 

Another good question which de- 
serves a worthy answer is this—‘What 
tools do you use?” The following 
“tools” are listed as an absolute mini- 
mum to do good effective work with 
the mimeograph: 

1. First a good duplicator. Where 
one wishes to do “colored” work, he 
needs and must have a machine which 
registers accurately, Few machines 
save the more expensive ones will do 
this, not withstanding agents’ “claims.” 


2. A first class brand of stencils. (I 
have found but three good brands to 
date. And I have tested some 15 or 
more brands.) 


3. A good stencil ink. 


4. A “tracing scope.’ Where art 
work is done, or cartoons produced, this 
simple scope is absolutely necessary. 

5. About five or six different types 
of stylii. For professional letter shop 
use, one needs perhaps twenty-five or 
more, But for church use, five or six 
are sufficient. 

6. For church use, I would suggest 
at least four different shading screens. 
It is impossible to do beautiful art work 
without the shading effects, and those 
effects can be secured only with the 
shading screens. 

7. Lettering guides are also one of 
the absolute essentials, I would sug- 
gest four or five as a minimum. With 
these guides one can have beautiful 
headings for his articles. Hand-letter- 
ing is slow and tedious, and requires 
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an artistic skill which few possess. 

8. A cartoon book and one or more 
art manuals adapted to church use. 

With above mentioned “tools” a min- 
ister or his secretary is ready to start 
his work. And as in all crafts, “prac- 
tice makes perfect.” The more one 
tries, the more effective will his work 
become. But when once he has gotten 
the “bug” we warrant you that your 
main difficulty will be in finding a stop- 
ping place. It is, we believe, one of 
the most fascinating things in which a 
minister can engage. And aside from 
all the personal pleasure and satisfac- 
tion derived from turning out beautiful 
work, there is no more certain thing 
that will build up the attendance, and 
the finances of a church, as well as sup- 
plying the church with lovely bulletins 
each Sunday than mimeography. 

A final question, “What does it cost 
your church?” Answer—Not one pen- 
ny except actual cost of materials. 
“What does it save the church?” In 
our local church we save at least $1,000 
a year on what it would cost were it 
done by any printer. 


*For detailed information regarding best sten- 
cils, best inks, best typewriters for stencil-cut- 
ting, best duplicators, best brand of papers and 
specific questions answered, the writer will be 
glad to supply the results of his findings to 
any one who sends a stamped, addressed en- 
velope.—Rev. R. R. Yelderman, Denton, Texas. 
Writer will also be glad to exchange bulletins 
and other mimeographed matter with other pas- 
tors. 


Board of Christian Education 
(From page 416) 

person, or thing. But it is an approach, 
a method, a way of doing things in re- 
ligion. It is a name given to the proc- 
ess of learning how to bring the mind 
and spirit of Jesus directly to bear up- 
on every relationship and area of our 
personal and group life. It seeks to do 
this by taking up specific instances and 
situations in our life by the use of the 
educational method.” 

A concentrated effort was made in 
this sermon to show how this method 
worked in solving such problems as 
making a Christian home, teaching the 
Bible in the church school, adult edu- 
cation in the church, the Christian use 
of possessions, making a Christian com- 
munity, and world; that this method 
could even be used in church adminis- 
tration among deacons and trustees. 

Two or three weeks later when the 
men had charge of the evening service, 
they also spoke on Christian education. 
The present chairman closed the ser- 
vice by reading the “Objectives of 
Christian Education” from The Jnter- 
national Curriculum Guide, pages 
10-15, and as given by the Interna- 
tional Council} as follows: 


1. “To foster in growing persons a 
consciousness of God as reality in hu- 





+The quotation herewith is used through spe- 
cial permission of the International Council of 
Religious Education. 
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HEYER ANNOUNCES NEW 
LETTERGRAPH CABINET 


The Heyer Corporation, 901-911 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois, 
has just announced a new cabinet de- 
signed primarily as a stand for use with 
any duplicator, but which, because of 
its smart, modern design, can also be 
used as a storage cabinet in even the 
smartest offices. The lettergraph cab- 
inet, as it is called, features all-metal, 
welded construction with an especially 
strong 16 gauge top. Two pull-out 
shelves, one on either end of the cab- 





inet, are designed to accommodate an 
open ream of paper and the duplicator 
receiving tray. These shelves, of 
course, add considerable utility to the 
cabinet when used for other purposes. 
Rounded corners and top form a free- 
flowing line treatment that is both mod- 
ern and strong. “Kickplate” construc- 
tion (recessed base) is used in place of 
legs in order to give maximum storage 
space as well as streamline design. 
Beautiful bronze finished handles on 
door and pull-out shelves blend per- 
fectly with the metallic brown crackle 
paint with which the cabinet is finished. 
The lettergraph cabinet is desk height 
(30% inches), 16% inches wide and 29 
inches long. The list price of the cab- 
inet is $18.75 (slightly higher west of 
the Rockies). The machine shown on 
the cabinet is the Model C Lettergraph 
which sells for $29.85 complete with 
supplies. 





man experience, and to develop a sense 
of personal relationship to him. 

2. To develop in growing persons 
such an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the personality, life, and teach- 
ings of Jesus as will lead to an expe- 
rience of him as Savior and Lord, 
loyalty to him and his cause, and will 
manifest itself in daily life and con- 
duct. 

3. To foster in growing persons a 
progressive and continuous development 
of Christ-like character. 

4. To develop in growing persons 
the ability and disposition to partici- 
pate in and contribute constructively to 
the building of a world order in which 
the spirit of Jesus will be manifest in 
all human relationships. 

5. To develop in growing persons the 
ability and disposition to become in- 
telligent and efficient members of the 


organized society of Christians—the 
church—and to participate actively in 
its world mission. 

6. To lead growing persons into a 
Christian intepretation of life and the 
universe, and to develop the ability to 
see therein God’s purpose and plan. 

7. To develop in growing persons a 
knowledge, understanding, and appre- 
ciation of the Bible, and other records 
of the best experience of the race.” 

The people were interested and lis- 


tened with a quizzical look on their 
faces. After the meeting they went 
home thinking of the men who spoke 
that evening, but yet somewhat skep- 
tical about Christian education because 
of its high sounding words. And yet 
it had “Christian” weaved in, so there 
must be something to it they thought. 
Approved by Deacons 

Following this service, the board of 
deacons and deaconesses met and of- 
ficially approved the idea of inaugurat- 
ing a Board of Christian Education, 
and submitted the following resolution 
to the church for consideration at the 
annual meeting: 

“Resolved that this church shall elect 
a Board of Christian Education whose 
duties it shall be to be responsible to 
the church for the church’s Christian 
education program, and to act in an 
executive capacity to see that this pro- 
gram is carried out for the church. 

“Recommendations of persons who 
will serve on the board shall be made 
each year by the Board of Deacons to 
the nominating committee for the 
church, who shall present these names 
to the church for election annually. 

“The board shall be elected to office 
to serve as follows: One member for 
a term of one year, one member for a 
term of two years, and one member 
for a term of three years, with one new 
member being elected each year for a 
term of three years. 

“Members of this board shall be three 
from the church at large, and the pastor 
and superintendent of the church school 
whose membership shall be stationary 
by virtue of their offices.” 

The sermon, the talks by the men, 
and official approval of a board of 
Christian education by duly elected of- 
ficials was all real progress, but the 
real test of the effect of these prelim- 
inary steps was to be shown at the an- 
nual meeting a few weeks later. With 
the universal variance of opinion in the 
native American present at that meet- 
ing, it was with no small wonder that 
we anticipated a real battle, but not 
with men. For no finer and upright 
men can be found in America than those 
who so generously give of their time, 
talent, and influence in carrying on the 
Christian cause in our churches. It 
was a battle of the old and tried, with 
the new and untried. The power of tra- 
dition had to be broken down, not the 
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man. 

The plan was presented by one of 
the more prominent members, followed 
by talks by the present chairman and 
the pastor. Then the expected hap- 
pened. The moment the meeting was 
thrown open for general discussion, the 
“yeas” and “nays” present in nearly 
all such meetings, could almost be 
counted from the facial expressions. 

But the fire of opposition burned most 
brightly in the eyes of a man whose 
life has long been associated with the 
life of the church and its work. Rising 
to his feet, he spoke for the “stand- 
pats”: 

“What do we have a preacher for? 
And what are Sunday School teachers 
for? Some of us still read the Bible. 
Isn’t all of this religious education?” 

He closed his speech for the “nays” 
by pointing out that this was some- 
thing new, untried here, and so far as 
he could determine, unnecessary, with 
a flat disapproval. There was absolute 
silence. This was the crucial moment. 

All seemed lost until the school sup- 
erintendent, the science professor, arose, 
redefined Christian education, and made 
a personal plea for the adoption of this 
measure as a means of helping him in 
his part of the work of the Kingdom 
of God. His earnestness and deep feel- 
ing won where arguments had failed. 
The vote was carried almost unani- 
mously. 

Today we could not afford to be 
without the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, and nobody wants to be without 
it. Now all of our people recognize it 
not only as being concerned with the 
work of the church school, but as being 
concerned actively with nearly every 
phase of the life of the church. 

They all know it is the governing 
body of the church school, but who 
cares? They all know that it functions 
not separate and apart from the school, 
but in it, with it, and for it. They 
know too that it now directs the whole 
program of Christian Education for 
the church itself, but everyone is proud 
of it. Under their leadership we are 
seeking to function not as a church and 
a church school competing with each 
other, but both together as O. H. Mc- 
Donald says as A Church and Only a 
Church. 

For years our board of deacons had 
thought of their work as being primar- 
ily administrative in nature. But for 
some time now, they have used the edu- 
cational approach, studying their prob- 
lems as they go along, with some mem- 
ber reviewing a chapter of Better Bap- 
tist Churches at each monthly meet- 
ing. Thus we are seeking to use the 
educational method permeated with the 
spirit of Jesus in solving all our 
problems. 
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Consolidation of Congregational 


Funds* 


Y consolidation of the funds of a 
congregation, we mean the actual 
merging of all monies received by 

the treasurers of all organizations with- 
in the church, into one treasury and 
administered by the treasurer of the 
congregation. 


The Plan 

On the premise that the voting body 
is supreme in the congregation and 
that all societies exist and function by 
its sufferance, it seems only proper 
that the trustees should supervise, con- 
trol and safeguard monies that flow 
into the church regardless of the origin 
of its entry. After all, the trustees 
are recognized as “the church” in a 
community and outwardly, are in a 
position of authority and responsibil- 
ity. The fiscal reputation of a congre- 
gation should not be placed into imma- 
ture, careless or irresponsible hands 
whose acts might very easily prove em- 
barrassing to the congregation. 


There are several arguments favor- 
able to the plan, among them being: 


1. All monies being deposited in one 
account at the bank has a tendency io 
swell the daily balance, thereby in- 
creasing the congregation’s credit rat- 
ing and proportionately its lending in 


“Reprinted from ‘The American Lutheran.”’ 
Used by special permission. 


Arthur A. Rauf 


the event of the necessity of making a 
bank loan. 


2. The larger daily balance makes 
possible the opening of a checking ac- 
count at the bank or, when there is one, 
eliminates the payments of service 
charges for failing to maintain the 
minimum daily balance required by 
some banking institutions. 


3. Payment by check provides a re- 
ceipt for every remittance in the form 
of a voucher returned by the bank and 
constitutes a more business-like policy 
than the handling of cash. 

4. Society treasurers dislike the prac- 
tice of taking money entrusted to them 
into their homes and risking loss by 
fire or robbery. 

5. Under this plan the administra- 
tion of any organization would not 
stand accused of laxity of supervision 
in the event of misuse or misappropri- 
ation of funds. An _ organization 
treasurer may be authorized to retain 
a maximum sum of say, $10 to $15 for 
petty cash expenditures thus minimiz- 
ing possible losses. 

6. In congregations embracing six or 
more organizations it must become nec- 
essary annually at election of officers, 
when organization treasurers are su- 
perseded, to change two or three signa- 
ture cards at the bank. This bother- 
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some practice may be almost entirely 
eliminated, bringing that eventuality 
down to but one, the general treasurer. 
He, being a more or less stationary 
figure, a change of signatures is made 
necessary only at infrequent intervals. 


From an accounting viewpoint, the 
procedure entails no elaborate or in- 
volved mechanics in bookkeeping and 
the forms necessary for efficient con- 
duct of the system are very inexpen- 
sive. Forms A and B are bound in 
books of 50 and Form C is put up in 
pads. 


The procedure follows: 

The treasurer of the congregation is 
to be known as the “General Treas- 
urer”; the others as “Organization 
Treasurers.” 


Whenever the organization treasurer 
accumulates a sum in excess of his 
authorized petty cash allowance, he 
uses Form A to transmit such monies 
to the general treasurer direct or 
through the financial secretary who, 
in turn, receipts the stub which re- 
mains in the book as part of the or- 
ganization treasurer’s records. 


When the organization treasurer 


wishes to pay a bill, he uses Form B as 
a draft upon the general treasurer men- 


tioning the payee and the amount. This 
form provides for approval of the com- 
mittee chairman or anyone responsible 
for the commitment, thus establishing 
a protective feature for both treas- 
urers. 

Both forms, A and B, are perforated 
for easy separation and spaces pro- 
vided for matched serial numbers simi- 
lar to the ordinary bank check book. 

Form C is used by the general treas- 
urer to issue monthly statements to 
each organization treasurer, showing 
the status of his account. This is 
checked, approved and returned to the 
general treasurer. 


The Bookkeeping 


The organization treasurer may use 
the stub of Form B exactly as he would 
a bank check book, posting deposits 
with the general treasurer and deduct- 
ing withdrawals as he progresses and 
balances each month with the Form C 
Statement, regarding the office of the 
general treasurer in every way as one 
would a bank. 


The financial secretary simply adds 
a column in his books for each organi- 
zation, parallel] to those of other col- 
lections he is called upon to report 
separately each month. A breakdown 


of his total receipts should itemize 
monies received from each organization 
as well as plate collections, envelope 
collections, mission collections, etc. 


The general treasurer will open a 
separate account for each organization 
and treat them as he would any other 
monies he is called upon to keep intact, 
such as contributions for synodical 
purposes or outside charities. Such 
amounts need not necessarily be re- 
ported, however, at the congregational 
meetings. 


This plan may, of course, be modified 
or amplified to suit circumstances that 
may obtain in any given instance. By 
and large, it should effect efficiency in 
the handling of money entrusted to 
fiscal officers of the church, to the ut- 
most satisfaction of the donors who, 
after all, have the right to expect an 
orderly administration of their gifts. 


This system has been in actual opera- 
tion in a New York congregation for a 
period of ten years and its proven suc- 
cess lends encouragement to pass it on 
to any church feeling the need of such 
a plan. 





TRAVEL SEMINAR FOR BIBLE 
STUDENTS 


Harriet-Louise H. Patterson, author 
of How to Understand Your Bible Bet- 
ter and Enjoy the Bible’s Beauty, 
travel articles for leading American 
newspapers, conductor of an Holy Land 
tour, lecturer on Bible, is leading a 
group for sixty-one days to eight coun- 
tries on three continents bordering the 
Mediterranean during the summer of 
1939. 


The interest of the group in Pales- 
tine, Syria, Trans-Jordan centers 
around the Bible, making a_ special 
study of all sites interesting to Bible 
students, examining recent archaeo- 
logical excavations in the Near East 
such as Megiddo, Samaria, Capernaum, 
Jerash and Jericho, offering opportunity 
to observe customs from Bible days 
and to visit missions. The Near East 
portion of the tour, lasting 23 days, 
gives a marvelous foundation to the 
Bible student for further study. Egypt, 
Greece and Italy will be viewed for 
their part in Christian history as well 
as their cultural contribution to civi- 
lization. 

The number who can go on this tour 
is limited to twelve Christians. Any- 
one who desires to join should make 
immediate application to Harriet-Louise 
H. Patterson, Church Management, Au- 
ditorium Building, Cleveland, Ohio. The 
party will sail June 17, via S. S. Exo- 
chorda of American Export Lines, re- 
turning August 16. 
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Strawberry Festival at Riverside 


ANY people who have been 

brought up in small-town or 

country churches, remember 
vividly and with a certain sense of the 
value of the “good old customs,” that 
outstanding yearly occasion, the Straw- 
berry Festival. They see again the 
church lawn dotted with white-covered 
tables, loaded with cake, cream, and 
the inevitable berries. Chinese lan- 
terns, strung from trees, swayed in the 
soft evening breeze, youngsters scam- 
pered excitedly about, and oldsters had 
a fine time meeting and greeting each 
other. 

Those were simple, whole-hearted 
occasions and there were real values 
in such gatherings. They created fel- 
lowship. Members of the church got to 
know each other better, and the min- 
ister had a splendid opportunity to 
mingle informally with his people. Yes, 
there seems something worthwhile in 
those remembered occasions. 

Some country and small town 
churches still observe that fast-vanish- 
ing rite, the Strawberry Festival. But 
it would be a surprise to many people 
to learn that any large city church 
attempted to continue it. It would be 
more of a surprise to find that such 
a church is in huge, sophisticated New 
York City; and it would be a matter of 
even superlative surprise to discover 
that this church is one of the largest 
and best known in the country! But 
such is the case. Each springtime the 
members of Riverside Church, there in 
the heart of Middle Manhattan, lay 
aside their city-mindedness, their for- 
mai dignity and their urban behaviour, 
and gather enthusiastically to take 
part in an old-fashioned Strawberry 
Festival. 

In planning for the social life of 
Riverside Church, its leader, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, knew that one of the 
dangers possible to such a church— 
with a membership around three thou- 
sand, having its members so far apart 
and so taken up with innumerable out- 
side affairs—would be for them to lose 
that close sense of human fellowship 
which many people are used to in 
smaller, more compact congregations. 
So, from the opening of the church in 
1930, one of his oft-repeated aims has 
been to have a “country church within 
the city.” Among other things insti- 
tuted to further this purpose has been 
this celebration, which has now become 


*Miss Patton is a member of Riverside Church 
where she serves on the publications committee. 





GREETINGS! 


The evening of the last of May 

(The thirty-first, MARK WELL 
THE DAY), 

Our church will hold out on the 
green 

A fete not oft in cities seen— 

A good old-fashioned country party, 

With strawberries and something 
hearty. 

(For this repast on which you'll 
thrive 

The price will be just SEVENTY- 
FIVE.) 

°T will take you back full many a 
year 

To days of small town church and 
cheer. 

And Doctor Fosdick will be there 

To —_ your hand and speak you 
air. 

SIX-THIRTY SHARP will be the 
hour. 

(We'll use the “gym” in case of 
shower.) 

Then “Church Night Service” comes 
at eight. 

So — COME — REPLY—and DON’T 
BE LATE! 


Grace H. Patton. 











The Invitation 


a well-established and much antici- 
pated observance, the old-fashioned 
Strawberry Festival. It comes annu- 
ally, just as members of the church are 
about to go their separate ways on va- 
cation, and the regular program of 
the church gives way to a very differ- 
ent kind of summer schedule, and is 
not resumed again until the fall. 

It is rather difficult to imagine this 
huge church, which occupies two whole 
city blocks and is surrounded by apart- 
ment houses and college buildings, 
which come in close upon it, and is 
immersed at all times in the unending 
din of traffic—finding a spot suitable 
for a quiet country gathering. But 
the church is fortunate in having se- 
cured a plot of ground next to it which 
has been converted into a playground, 
tennis courts and a very lovely green- 
grassed garden. When _ springtime 
comes around, this whole space is used 
for the great event—the country car- 
nival. 

Probably no happening in _ the 
church’s activities is looked forward to 
with as much eagerness as is this early- 
summer, gala gathering. The affair 
receives weeks of advance publicity 
and emphasis. Luring invitations— 
done in verse and charmingly decorated 
—are sent to all members of the con- 
gregation, and nothing is left undone 
to make this old-fashioned festival (in 


By Grace H. Patton* 


modified form) a  long-to-be-remem- 
bered success. When the gay evening 
finally arrives it is seen how much work 
has gone into preparation for the 
event. 

The place has been decorated with 
flowers and the inevitable Chinese 
lanterns. On the tennis courts have 
been placed gaudily painted iron chairs 
and tables, the latter set under many- 
colored beach umbrellas. Usually a 
buffet supper is served, including, of 
course, the strawberries, because many 
guests come from a distance and need 
enough sustenance to keep them going 
through a whole evening’s program. 
The church garden is surrounded, ex- 
cept in one small section, by a high 
stone wall; so privacy is possible ex- 
cept from an ambitious wall-climber or 
a soaring airplane. And, although 
passing pedestrians can peep through 
the short space of open iron fence, it 
is deemed desirable to let hard-boiled 
sophisticated New Yorkers see how 
busy members of a big metropolitan 
church—financeers, bankers, college 
professors, men and women from all 
walks of life in the city—can become, 
for an evening at least, just simple 
friendly folks rejoicing in an old coun- 
try custom. 

This festival is similar to the old- 
time one in that it brings out all mem- 
bers of the family. Children are there 
for the early part of the evening, and 
young people come in throngs. There 
is often a service they can render in 
walking around as flower girls and 
boys or favor venders, sometimes ap- 
pearing in period costumes to add 
colorfulness and quaintness to the 
scene. Young married couples act as 
hosts and hostesses. Tennis courts are 
cleared for contra-dances, while folk 
dancing, either undertaken by the 
guests or exhibited by professionals, 
constitutes a very popular part of the 
evening’s festivities. A program of 
entertainment, featuring music and the 
simple kind of fun that fits into the 
character of the occasion, always forms 
part of the scheduled activities. But 
the most conspicuous feature of the 
whole incredible performance is the 
simple, whole-souled enjoyment being 
experienced by all. The more mature 
members of the congregation have the 
pleasure of greeting friends old and 
new. The ministers mingle in most 
“folksy” fashion with their people, 
having the chance to chat with many 


(Turn to page 425) 
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About Cleveland Presbyterianism’ 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. 

meets in Cleveland May 25-31, inclusive. As an introduction to 

our city and our Presbyterianism the editor of “Church Manage- 

ment,” who is a Presbyterian clergyman, has dedicated a few 
columns in this issue to that meeting. 


eration it is a matter of some pride 

to Cleveland Presbyterians that its 
work was born in a spirit of unity. 
Two convergent forces met in Cleve- 
land in the early years of the city’s 
history. From New England came 
Joseph Badger, Congregationalist, while 
from Pennsylvania came William Wick, 
Presbyterian. The two men became in- 
timate friends and a plan of union was 
worked out which would further the 
cause of Christ. There was a free 
interchange of members and ministers 
in the two denominations. 

It is a long stretch from the year 
1800 to 1939, yet there has been a con- 
tinuity of this spirit so far as our 
Presbyterianism in concerned. For 
this Presbytery has been characterized 
by a spirit of understanding and good 
will which has kept it peculiarly apart 
from many of the bitter controversies 
of the past and present. Cleveland 
Presbyterial ministers cannot be classi- 
fied in any one division of theological 
or social thinking. There is little uni- 
formity. But differences have never 
broken down the spirit of good fellow- 
ship. The Presbytery has, fortu- 
nately, been free from the control of 
those who have felt it their duty to 
force every one into a certain theo- 
logical mold. Its ministers, almost 
without exception, have been construc- 
tively rather than critically minded. 

The oldest church in Presbytery is 
the First Church of East Cleveland of 
which Howard M. Wells is the popular 
minister. It was organized in 1807 as 
the Church of Christ in Euclid but 
three years later had become Presby- 
terian and joined the old Hartford Pres- 
bytery. Today, with nearly one thousand 
members, it is youthful and vigorous 
under a competent leadership. 

Old Stone Church, the host church 
of the assembly had its organization in 


Es these days of economical consid- 


*Commissioners who may desire extra copies 
of this issue to send their friends may secure 
them from the office of this magazine at 406 
Auditorium Building, East Sixth Street and 
St. Clair Avenue, at 25 cents each. including 
mailing costs. Local committees planninz to 
entertain state or national conventions which 
may desire local publicity of this type are in- 
vited to write the editor. 


1820. Cleveland then was a small vil- 
lage. Through one hundred and nine- 
teen years it has been a mother of 
churches, its leaders have played a 
part in the founding of many of the 
Cleveland churches. During the city 
expansion period Dr. Hiram C. Hay- 
den, was pastor of the church. He had 
a genius for home mission work and 


By William H. Leach 


his personality influenced many new 
groups. When Dr. Hayden believed 
that a church should be established he 
not alone used moral persuasion but 
had the ability to secure financial aid 
for the new church. 

Old Stone Church is_ distinctly 
Presbyterian but as well it is a city 
institution. Its location on the Public 
Square makes it easily available and 
it is sought by many religious organi- 
zations as a meeting place. The de- 
sire of the church itself to serve in the 
broadest capacity has encouraged this 
so that today when one thinks of in- 


(Turn to page 424) 

















New line drawing of Old Stone Church, host to general assembly 
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Cabins for girls at Harkness Camp owned by the 
Cleveland Presbyterian Union 


A chapel by the sea. The Presbyterian Church of Bay 
Village faces Lake Erie. A few miles west of Cleveland, it 
is a beauty spot you will remember. Dr. Franklin D. Reinhold 
is the minister. 


Above: Huge terra cotta figure above 
north side of East 18th Street en- 
trance of Euclid Avenue Baptist 
Church, where sessions of general 
assembly will be held. The size 
is shown by the human figure. 


. 


Right: First Presbyterian Church, 
Ashtabula, Ohio. This church was 
founded in 1812. Dr. Robert H. Rolof- 
son is the present minister. 
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ter-church activities he thinks of Old 
Stone. Dr. Robert Bruce Whyte, the 
minister of the church, has brought to 
it a fine quality of spiriual leadership 
and pulpit ability. To tHis should be 
added the Christian fellowship which 
radiates from his study where min- 
isters gather to discuss things of com- 
mon interest. The commissioners 
should also know Dr. Herman A. 
Klahr, Dr. Whyte’s associate. You 
will see him frequently during the as- 
sembly. Five years ago, when the Old 
Stone Church was host to the General 
Assembly, the church was without a 
senior pastor. Dr. Klahr assumed the 
responsibility of leadership and under 
his guidance the local organization for 
the assembly accomplished its task 
without confusion. As executive secre- 
tary of the local committee many of 
the responsibilities for the present as- 
sembly rest upon him. 

The office of the local committee for 
the assembly has been set up in Old 
Stone Church. Mr. A. W. Bentz is in 
charge. Mr. Bentz has been loaned for 
this part time activity by the North 
Presbyterian Church where he is direc- 
tor of social activities. 

While the Old Stone Church is the 
host church the sessions of the assem- 
bly will be held in the Euclid Avenue 
Baptist Church, Euclid Avenue at 18th 
Street. This great edifice is well adapt- 
ed for such meetings. The auditorium 
can easily accommodate the commis- 
sioners and visitors while ample confer- 
ence rooms are also available. The 
church has been popularly known as 
the Rockefeller Church, though the 
Rockefeller family has no intimate con- 
tact with it since it was builded on 
the present site. The pastor of the 
church is Edwin MeNeil Poteat, who 
recently came to Cleveland from Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina. 

The moderator’s reception will be 
held on Saturday afternoon in the 
Church of the Covenant, Euclid Avenue 
at 112 Street. This church, which 
has Philip Smead Bird as its pastor, 
is not alone a great church but has 
our most beautiful and complete church 
building. We hope that the commis- 
sioners will take time to walk through 
the chapel, the sanctuary and the vari- 
ous rooms of the church. It is sur- 
rounded by the various colleges of 
Western Reserve University. Dr. Bird’s 
ministry has been characterized by 
thoroughness in every phase of his 
work. A tireless worker, he has es- 
tablished high standards in his preach- 
ing pastoral and executive ministry 
which are revealed in the influence of 
the church in the community. 


Presbytery Covers Wide Territory 
These churches the commissioners 
Others they may not. There 


will see. 
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To Commissioners and Friends: 


Cleveland looks forward with 
pleasure to having you as guests 
during the 15lst General Assembly. 
We are endeavoring to anticipate 
your wishes and to provide fully for 
your comfort and convenience. 

We call your attention to the fol- 
lowing information: 


No Headquarters Hotel has been 
selected. The Moderator, the Stated 
Clerk and the General Council will 
be at Hotel Cleveland. The members 
of the Judicial Commission will be 
at Hotel Statler. 


Pre-Assembly Conferences. Con- 
ferences on Evangelism will be held 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 23 
and 24; Foreign Missions, National 
Missions, Christian Education and 
Pensions on Wednesday, May 24. 

If you plan to attend any of these 
conferences, be sure to tell us when 
you make your room reservation. 


Places of Meeting. All meetings 
of the General Assembly will be held 
in the Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, 
Euclid Avenue and East 18th Street. 

Pre-Assembly Conferences will be 
held in Old Stone Church on Tuesday 
morning and afternoon; on Tuesday 
evening and Wednesday the meeting 
place will be Euclid Avenue Baptist 
Church. 


Registration. The official location 
for registration will be Old Stone 
Church on Tuesday, May 23, until 
6:00 p.m. At 7:00 p.m. on Tuesday 
evening and thereafter, registration 
will be at Euclid Avenue Baptist 
Church. 

Upon arrival proceed as promptly 
as possible to the proper church, 
present your credentials, and com- 
plete your registration. 











is neither space nor purpose in de- 
scribing every church in the Presby- 
tery. But there are some features 
which, I think, will prove interesting 
to our readers. If you have thought 
of Cleveland Presbytery as an institu- 
tion of the city of Cleveland you may 
disabuse your mind. Cleveland Pres- 
bytery is not confined to one city. It 
stretches nearly eighty miles from East 
to West and some forty miles south. 
Included in its bounds are four cities. 

At the eastern point, on Lake Erie, 
is Ashtabula. First Church in Ash- 
tabula was founded in 1821. Three 
other Presbyterian churches are in this 
city. Eighty miles west is Lorain, an- 
other lake shipping port. There is one 
Presbyterian church there which has 
Dr. James H. Lawther as its minister. 
Forty miles south of Cleveland is Ak- 


ron, the rubber metropolis of the world. 
Five of Presbytery’s churches lie in 
Akron. First Church, founded in 1831, 
with a present membership of 1,100 has 
Dr. William H. Huber as its minister. 
In between these cities are village 
churches and open country churches. 
There are churches such as Rome which 
are distinctly farmer churches; in Or- 
well, Seville and Rittman one finds 
small town churches with small town 
problems; clustered around Cleveland 
are churches with suburban problems; 
old community problems and new com- 
munity problems. In the city itself 
Presbyterianism is interested in foreign 
speaking peoples, the Negro race and 
other racial and national situations. 


I hope that the visitation trip on 
Saturday will show you some of the 
problem sections of Cleveland. In 
Woodland center where a Negro work 
is being conducted you will see what 
was once a great and proud church ot 
the city. An author writing in 1896 
says of Woodland church, “its record 
is unparalleled. The social and finan- 
cial leaders of the city step from car- 
riages in, front of its doors to attend 
divine worship.” Today it sits in the 
center of a tremendous Negro popula- 
tion which is well nigh deserted by 
the churches. The center, under the 
direction of Frand T. Barry, is pro- 
phetic of what Christian churches might 
do in our city when the social con- 
science strikes them to the heart. The 
Presbyterian Negro population is not 
great. There is one Presbyterian 
church, St. Mark’s, pastored by C. Lee 
Jefferson. 

The Women’s Work 

The Women’s Presbyterial Society for 
Missions in the Presbytery of Cleveland 
in the Synod of Ohio is the official name 
or the organization composed of the 
women’s associations, the missionary so- 
cieties or the guilds in the fifty-seven 
churches of the Presbytery. The pur- 
pose of the Presbyterial is to include 
and unite in one comprehensive whole 
the organized work of the women in 
the churches, thereby increasing the ef- 
fectiveness of the church program with 
study, knowledge, missionary giving and 
training of leadership. 

Meetings are held each month except 
the summer. The general programs of 
these meetings include items of the de- 
votional life and prayer, the study of 
the missionary enterprise of the church 
and mission problems of thé organiza- 
tion. The attendance includes the of- 
ficers of the society, executives from 
the local organizations, interested 
women from the constituent churches, 
and, occasionally, a friendly parson. In 
addition to these monthly meetings, a 
meeting in the fall is held in each one 
of the three districts into which the 
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WHILE IN CLEVELAND VISIT 


The Terminal Tower. 708 feet 
high. It gives you a sweeping view 
of Cleveland and northern Ohio. 

The Airport. One of the most 
modern and busiest airports in the 
world. 1040 acres of flying field and 
hangers. 

Severance Hall. Euclid Avenue at 
107th Street. Home of Cleveland 
Orchestra. 

The Museum of Art. At Wade 
Park, near Euclid at 107th Street. It 
contains a fortune in art treasures. 

Museum of Natural History. 2717 
Euclid Avenue. 

Cleveland Public Library. 325 Su- 
perior Avenue. This is the main li- 
brary. Branches are found in all 
parts of the city. 

Cleveland Municipal Auditorium. 
The convention center, East Sixth 
at Lakeside. A great auditorium 
which will seat 14,000, music hall, 
smaller theater, display rooms, un- 
derground exhibition hall, etc. 

Cleveland Municipal Stadium. At 
the Lake front, near West Third 
Street. Modern stadium for ath- 
letic and social events which seats 
80,000 people. 

General Electric Institute, Nela 
Park. “Lighting headquarters of the 
World.” Demonstrations of modern 
lighting. 











Presbyterial is divided. The annual 
meeting is held in the spring. The 
Presbyterial is not officially under the 
direction of Presbytery, but is always 
ready and eager to cooperate with the 
plans of Presbytery. 

The Cleveland society has one project, 
in particular, of which it is proud. 
Through an auxiliary board, it partici- 
pates in the work at the Woodland Cen- 
ter Neighborhood House. It raises 
funds toward the salary of the boys’ 
worker. It furnishes miscellaneous sup- 
plies for the center and also provides 
volunteer leadership for some of the 
clubs and classes. It creates a very 
definite contact between the center and 
the churches, and, above all, by working 
with some of the colored women of the 
center, it makes for mutual acquaint- 
ance and becomes a project in racial 
understanding and Christian fellow- 
ship. 

The financial importance of the Pres- 
byterial will be appreciated when it is 
understood that the missionary appor- 
tionment for the year is $20,600. This 
money goes to the work of the Foreign 
and National Boards of our church, and 
is altogether exclusive of and in addi- 
tion to the regular giving of the church- 
es to their official benevolence. 


The picture of this organization is 
that of a large and ready group of 
women, working in their own separate 
erganizations in their own churches, 
but coming together in the Presbyterial 
as constituent parts of the Presbyterian 
Church. At this point, they combine 
their resources, material and spiritual, 
for the upbuilding of their own projects, 
and, in cooperation with Presbytery, for 
the progress of the great program of 
the church as a whole. 


Presbyterian Union 


No story of Cleveland Presbyterian- 
ism would be complete without a ref- 
erence to the Cleveland Presbyterian 
Union and organization of laymen and 
ministers which dates from 1869. This 
corporation was formed to aid the es- 
tablishment of Presbyterian churches 
in the city and to extend the spirit of 
Christian fellowship. Dozens of church- 
es have profited through its grants of 
aid and it has kept laymen informed of 
the work of the churches. 


The Union at present, in addition to 
the aiding of churches, owns a sum- 
mer camp on Lake Erie near Willough- 
by, some twenty miles east of Cleve- 
land. The camp for youth is main- 
tained at a cost of approximately 
$13,000 per year. Eight hundred chil- 
dren spent time at the camp last sea- 
son. Their nature craft and recrea- 
tional activities were supervised by 
forty-six counselors. Three formal 
dinners are sponsored by the Union 
during the year and it assumes the 
responsibility for the annual summer 
Presbyterian picnic. James H. Gris- 
wold, a leveland attorney, is the presi- 
dent of the Union for the current year. 


The Presbyterian Union divides with 
the Presbytery the cost of the main- 
tenance of the Presbyterian headquar- 
ters which is housed in the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers Build- 
ing on St. Clair Avenue at Ontario 
Street. In commodious quarters on the 
sixth floor is the clearing house for 
Presbyterian matters under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Arnold W. Bloomfield, 
stated clerk of Presbytery and execu- 
tive secretary of the Union. 


There is a Presbyterian Ministers’ 
Club in Cleveland which goes back to 
the year 1881. Originally membership 
was confined to the clergy of the Pres- 
byterian church in the U.S.A. Today 
membership is open to ministers of all 
Reformed groups. Actual membership 
includes clergymen of the Presbyterian, 
United Presbyterian, Reformed and 
Evangelical and the Reformed Church 
in America. Luncheon meetings are 
held once each month. with the excep- 
tion of July and August in the Old 
Stone Church. 


Strawberry Festival 
(From page 421) 


“persons they had not frequently en- 


countered during the year. The whole 
affair leaves one amazed at the fact 
that this can actually be taking place, 
in our day, in the heart of a great city 
having the reputation of being one of 
the most sophisticated centers in the 
world! 


When the festivities are ended, the 
guests gather in the large assembly 
hall of the church to listen to Doctor 
Fosdick in his final, intimate mid-week 
service before he and his flock part 
company for the summer. A deeper 
note is sounded here; for he reminds 
them of the privileges, obligations and 
high meanings of Christian fellowship; 
and the real value of such fellowship, 
which has just been demonstrated by 
the evening’s gathering, is held up as 
something to be further cultivated. 


And so they separate for a season, 
happier and better church members, 
more eager for service, more apprecia- 
tive of each other, for having observed, 
not primarily for selfish or sensational 
purposes, a rare old country custom 
which carried along with it something 
of real and lasting value, and some- 
thing which might be duplicated by 
other city churches if they wished to 
try it. 





“HE SLUMBERS NOT NOR SLEEPS” 


One time I traveled on an ocean 
liner of which the great Fried was 
captain. He was the cool, brave mas- 
ter who saved the survivors of the 
ships. I had an interview with him in 
his office. He apologized if he seemed 
dull (which he certainly was not) be- 
cause he said he had been up all of 
four nights while his ship was running 
through fog. He said that fog was the 
only thing he feared on the ocean. 
It gave one so little chance. When 
I went back to my chair I kept think- 
ing about the heavy fog. There were 
bad men and women on that ship; 
there were careless, lazy people there; 
there were unappreciative people, who 
seemed not to care whether there was 
a captain or noi, but all the time he 
was watching out for their safety and 
good. He was protecting them from 
harm. Then [I found myself repeating: 
“He watching over Israel slumbers not 
nor sleeps.” In God’s keeping you and 
I are safe, but let us be intelligent 
and appreciative. From The Twentieth 
Century Quarterly, Article by John R. 
Ewers; The Christian Century Press. 
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Loyalty Nights at Deaver 


This article is most unusual. 


We have never published any- 


thing to this date which has dealt specifically with church admin- 


istration in the out appointment. 


This does so effectively. Mr. 


Archer is the minister of the Methodist churches at Lovell and 
Deaver, Wyoming. 


VERY pastor with a rural point in 
addition to his town church is 
often pressed for ideas to keep it 

working. It must be administered from 
a distance and even though the pastor 
may actually spend much time plan- 
ning and preparing for his rural 
church, his absence from it during the 
week is often misconstrued by the rural 
folk. 

A working plan which has cap- 
tured the interest of the country point 
and which has borne good fruit has been 
worked out by the writer and is herein 
explained. Once started this plan 
operates itself with a minimum of over- 
sight. It keeps the people active and 


busy in a rural church program. We 
first referred to our plan as the “Fam- 
ily Loyalty Nights,” thinking to stress 
the loyalty of families, per se, to the 
church. As we built the plan we had 
in mind these objectives: (a) Increase 
attendance at worship and church 
school; (b) Strengthen our financial 
condition; (c) Give our people more 
knowledge of their church, its aims and 
objectives at home and abroad, and its 
history; (d) Stimulate a missionary 
spirit and increase missionary giving; 
and (e) Provide a church centered fel- 
lowship among the families of the com- 
munity. 

The steps by which the plan was built 
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DON'T FORGET THE OLD ADAGE! **'#es New Service 








By O. Franklin Archer 


up and put into action are as follows: 


1. First we sought the advice of the 
people themselves in choosing a night 
on which most of the families were 
free to come to the church basement. 
We found it wise to contact the Ladies 
Aid Society who advised us that the 
Wednesday nights which alternated 
with the bi-weekly aid meetings would 
suit best. Letting the people them- 
selves choose their night is a wise be- 
ginning. In our whole setup we used 
the independence and self reliance so 
characteristic of American rural people. 
In every possible way we utilized their 
love for freedom of self expression. 
They soon got the feeling we wanted 
them to get, that they were operating 
the whole affair themselves. 


2. Next we developed a plan of or- 
ganization to divide the responsibility 
for making the evenings enjoyable and 
attractive. The constituency was rec- 
ognized as being in four groups, viz: 
the church school; the Epworth League; 
the Ladies Aid Society; and the offi- 
cial board. This appealed to everyone. 
A chairman to represent each was se- 
lected from his group. The activities 
for each night were divided into four 
parts: A, The entertainment pro- 
gram; B, The group games; C, 
Light refreshment; D, Equipment and 
clean-up duty. A chart was made to 
show each group what their respon- 
sibility for each night was to be. It 
was posted on the bulletin board and 
was consulted by the chairmen. This 
meant that a mass of detail work was 
obliterated with a single stroke. The 
first year a general chairman was 
chosen to see that each other chairman 
was on the job. The scheme of nightly 
organization worked so well the first 
year, however, that on the second year 
this position of general chairman was a 
mere figure-head. The chief reason for 
it is that the pastor may contact one 
person with his plans instead of four. 

3. A device for a relative measure of 
church loyalty was constructed in the 
point chart as follows: 


Points 

Attendance at any church function 
ie | Ree ee eae eee 10 
Each Bible chapter read _____-- 2 
Family worship participation ___. 5 


Each new one brought to church__ 20 
Mission pledge ($12 per year)___ 120 
Leading Epworth League; teach- 
ing classes; talks at family 
CS Rg Sa a ae SN aN an 20 
Committe’ “Syerk’ 25. oe 5 
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Committee chairman work 
Each page of literature read__.. 1 
Sick calls or any church work call 10 

Points given for other work may be 
agreed upon by the pastor and the 
four lieutenants. 

We held before the people that this 
was to be thought of only as a rela- 
tive tabulation, a means of checking up 
on their church and religious activity. 
And at the very outset we stressed the 
fact that this was not a contest. There 
were to be no prizes—no banquet for 
the winners. The point system was 
only a method by which they could 
tabulate their loyalty to the church, 
and their religious activity. This 
method of procedure proved far more 


satisfactory than any sort of race or | 


contest. 

4. Before the first Loyalty Night we 
made sure that everyone in the com- 
munity at all interested in the church 
was aware of their beginning. We used 
the newspaper, mimeographed cards 
mailed to the constituency, and an- 
nouncements in pulpit and bulletin. 

5. The procedure the first night is 
important. We prepared a sheet of 
paper with four perpendicular columns 
to receive the names of people as they 
came in the door. Each column was 
given an identifying color. The first 
four to arrive were each registered in 
a different column and on each was 
pinned a bit of ribbon the color of his 
group. This registration of individu- 
als across four columns proved to be 
a happy idea because it constantly 
broke across cliques and families. This 
was just what we wanted for it en- 
riched and broadened the fellowship 
by mixing families and groups. 

During the first evening the four 
color groups were drawn apart to elect 
lieutenants whose duty it was to collect 
from his group each Loyalty Night the 
total number of points earned during 
the interval. These were reported to 
the pastor and tabulated on Chart II. 

Each Wednesday night we adhered 
closely to a stated time schedule in or- 
der to get in a balanced program of 
play, fellowship, worship and _ stimu- 
lated learning. Our schedule is as fol- 
lows: 

7:30 to 7:45—Registration and mixing. 

7:45 to 8:00—Games. 

8:00 to 8:30—Entertainment. 

8:30 to 8:45—Color groups divide, tabu- 
late and report points; 
Announcements. 

to 9:15—Worship and discussion. 


to 9:30—Refreshments. 
9:35—Benediction. 


During the discussion period indi- 
viduals talk on topics or questions as- 
signed to them on the previous Loyalty 
Night. Good sources for such ques- 


8:45 
9:15 


tions are How Jesus Met Life Ques- 
tions, by Harrison S. Elliott; Christ 
and the World Today, by William E. 





VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 


Classes are more easily planned, chil- 
dren more easily taught with up-to-date, 
suitable materials both for registering 


and conducting classes. 


Enrollment Cards 


in registration. 


Muslin Posters 


Triplex Stand-Up Posters 


A Stand-Up Village of Palestine. 
Little Samuel in the 








These posters are fascinating for group work and well within the ability 
of the Primary or Junior child. A folder of directions and suggestions 
for the leader accompanies each one. 
these posters are popular everywhere. 
No. 125—Size, 1134x124 inches, 25 cents. 
House of God. 


Away in a Manger—The Christmas Scene. 
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60 Cents a Hundred 
Suitable for all grades and schools, these cards are extremely helpful 
White stock. Size, 3 by 5 inches. 


$1.00 Each 


Suggesting happy times at the Vacation Church School, this poster is 
suitable for use either inside or outside the church. White background 
with black lettering. Size, 36 by 42 inches. 


Realistic and fun to work with, 


No. 1495—9%%x20 inches, 35 cents. 
No. 1494—914x20 inches, 35 cents. 





THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


Write for our complete circular giving PHILADELPHIA......... Witherspoon Building 
more information about the variety of wae nelirtees dye canuvavuaes 156 Fifth Avenue 
: lable 4 i elebes.. . MMM cin nsdn concde aan Granite Building 
material available in o CHMCNOIO, «52.52.0240. 8 South Dearborn Street 
SAN FRANCISCO........ 234 McAllister Street 

wummee LOS ANGELES........ 311 South Spring Street 





Doughty; The Bible and the Quest of 
Life, by Bruce Curry and denomina- 
tional missionary literature. The talks 
by laymen average not over three 
minutes. 

Literature, leaflets, mission stories, 
pledge cards for mission giving and 
pledge cards for the local budget are 
kept on a display table in the rear 
where everyone may help himself. 


It is over a year since we instituted | 


this plan and the results are now seen 
to be permanent and gratifying. Not 
at all like the effervescent increase of 
a hectic campaign ending with an ex- 
plosive dinner given by the Red Losers 
for the Blue Winners. Not all the re- 
sults can be catalogued but at least 
these seven may be noted: (1) A great 
amount of literature and mission leaf- 
lets were read, more than ever were 
by sowing them broadcast over the con- 
gregation; (2) The number of people 
giving to missions nearly doubled with 
a resultant increase in the _ total 
amount; (3) The church school in- 
creased and has maintained an average 
above that of former years; (4) The 
church attendance increased as much 
as 166% for the winter period over the 
same period the previous year. For 
the entire year church worship at- 
tendance has stayed noticeably above 
Turn to next page) 
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The Haunts of Early Vision 


And God said unto Jacob, Arise, go 
up to Bethel and dwell there. ... Then 
Jacob said unto his household, and to 
all that were with him, Put away the 
strange gods that are among you... 
and let us arise and go up to Bethel. 
—Genesis 35:1, 2. 


Twenty years 
had rolled by 
since Jacob’s 
memorable 
night and morn- 
ing at Bethel. 
What happened 
there is one of the familiarities of 
Scripture. There he had a vision of 
angels. The radiance of the unseen 
world filled his dreams. Prospects of 
far-reaching achievements which would 
bless the future visited him while he 
slept. Awakening at dawn, still under 
the spell of his mystic experience, 
Jacob made a solemn vow to God. That 
was twenty years and more ago. Then 
he was a youth leaving his father’s 
house for a dubious future. Now he 
was middle-aged, the head of a family, 
enjoying an assured place in society, 
wealthy and influential. While his life 
had not been exempt from worry and 
disappointment and sorrow, yet he had 


Loyalty Nights 

(From page 427) 
previous records. (5) One particular 
family with excellent young people in 
it has been permanently won to this 
church through this activity. There 
were others, of course. (6) At the 
Easter services following the first 
Loyalty nights we received one of the 
largest groups of members in recent 
years, among them twelve high school 
youths who registered their first deci- 
sions to be Christians. (7) It is almost 
needless to say that the finances felt 
the surge of interest. With no extra 
effort, as formerly had been the cus- 
tom at the end of the year, all amounts 
were paid in full with balances left 
in four different treasuries. 

The results have truly been perma- 
nent. The success of our first series 
of Loyalty Nights is reflected in the 
interest shown in the second series just 
now started. The attendance at the 
opening night a year ago was fifty-six, 
this year it was seventy-seven, an in- 
crease of 37%. And this church has 
but sixty-eight active members. 

If you have a country point, may 
this plan be the boon to yours that it 
was to ours! 








A Sermon for the Middle-Aged 


walked more in sunshine than in 
shadow. He had matched his wits 
against shrewd men and proved him- 
self their master. After fourteen years 
of patient devotion, he had made the 
woman he loved his wife. According 
to the standards of his age, Jacob was 
prosperous and happy, a favored child 
of fortune. Yes, twenty years had 
worked their changes. The most casual 
observer could discern that he had 
passed beyond the region of youth. His 
form was stouter and softer, hs hair 
grayer and thinner, his resources 
greater and still increasing—and his 
ideals and hopes?—in this respect, too, 
he was very different. Bethel was a 
fading memory now. The vision and 
the vow alike were dim through the 
mists of time. His pledge to God, made 
that eager dawn in the afterglow of 
his wondrous dream, had ceased to be 
his guiding star. Strange gods had 
crept into his life. If, in a retrospec- 
tive mood, he thought of Bethel at all, 
his heart must have ached with the 
poet’s remorseful confession— 

“Alas! ’tis little joy 

To know I’m farther off from heaven 
Than when I was a boy.” 


And one day, when his heart was 
tender, or was it one night, as he was 
sitting alone under the still heavens 
with their myriad stars. he heard the 
voice of God speaking imperiously in 
his soul, “Arise, go up to Bethel, and 
dwell there.” 

That was much more than merely a 
command to go from one place to an- 
other. It was a thrilling exhortation 
to go from one deal to another. It 
was the divine summons to abandon the 
ideals of middle-age for the ideals of 
youth. “Arise, go up to Bethel.” Up, 
for the Bethels of youth are ever on 
the heights; up from the low levels 
of mid-life with their sheltering com- 
promises and their comfortable mate- 
rialism and their misty views; up to 
the wind-swept, star-crowned dreams 
of youth. “Go back to Bethel”—back 
to the noble impulsiveness of earlier 
years, back tq youth’s unclouded faith 
in the invisible, back to the hot uncon- 
querable enthusiasm of the twenties, 
back to the golden age of dream and 
desire, when heaven was real and very 
near, and God his chosen guard and 
guide. “And God said unto Jacob, 
Arise, go back to Bethel and dwell 
there.” And Jacob understood. His 
feet had travelled far from Bethel’s 
stony hills, and his heart, too, was far- 


By Robert B. Whyte* 


wandered from the vision and resolves 
of Bethel. But now he would return. 
“Then Jacob said unto his household, 
Put away the strange gods that are 
among you, and let us go to Bethel, and 
there will I make an altar unto God 
who met me there, and went with me 
upon my way.” Let the spectacle grip 
the imagination of the middle-aged— 
a man in the autumn of his life daring 
to go back to keep faith with the 
dreams and ideals he cherished in the 
springtime of his years. 


The Bethels of Youth 

The first requirement in the estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom of God on 
earth is the return of the middle-aged 
to the Bethels of their youth. Time out 
of mind we have heard that the des- 
tiny of the world is in the keeping of 
youth. It has long been the fashion, 
and still is, to tell those on the thres- 
hold of manhood that they alone can 
save the world. An undergraduate, 
discussing the sermons he had heard 
at the university, said that most of 
them informed the students that the 
world was in a well-nigh hopeless con- 
dition, and that the younger genera- 
tion must set it right. One will agree 
that in the spirit of youth lies the 
salvation of the world. But so many 
seem to think that it is the young in 
years who are to redeem the world 
from its bondage to false gods. Now 
what nonsense that is! Youth is not 
in the seats of the mighty. Youth was 
not represented at Versailles, nor is 
youth at the helm of world affairs just 
now. It is the middle-aged who occu- 
py the commanding positions in poli- 
tics. The constitution of the United 
States stipulates that the young in 
years shall not sit in the White House 
nor in the Senate Chamber. Youth 
does not shape the policy of big busi- 
ness. It is the middle-aged who do 
that. The younger generation cannot 
give effective expression to their ideal- 
ism. The young may dream their 
dreams, but they are powerless to 
translate them into action in business 
or state-craft or ecclesiasticism. Youth 
may build its castles in the air, but 
it is impotent to make them realities 
of earth. The hope of the future is 
vested in a generation of the middle- 
aged who will “go back to Bethel,” re- 
solved to cherish the dreams of their 
youth. The spirit of youth must live 
in those who have crossed its borders, 





*Minister, Old Stone Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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if the Kingdom of God is to come. 

Happily, it is not years alone that 
make youth or age. There are people 
in their twenties who are old, and peo- 
ple in their seventies who are young. 
The oldest in years may be the young- 
est in spirit. Medical experts tell us 
that a man is just as old as his ar- 
teries. Alcohol and nicotine make 
many a man old in body before his 
time. There is pathos about the old- 
young man—the man whose nerves 
and muscles and physical organs are 
three score years and ten when they 
ought to be still in their teens. On 
their faces are the marks of waste 
and the cynicism of age. The lines of 
Kipling come to mind— 

“We have done with Hope and Honor, 
we are lost to Love and Truth, 

We are dropping down the ladder 

rung by rung, 
And the measure of our torment is the 
measure of our youth, 

God help us! for we knew the worst 

too young.” 

But a man’s age is not marked by 
his body alone. It is his mind that 
truly registers the years. The young 
mind—the mind that holds hope and 
honor, that can sigh deep and laugh 
free, that believes in truth and stands 
for ideals, and that in the face of to- 
day’s defeat reaches out to snatch to- 
morrow’s victory—that mind is not 
old, but is a fountain of living water 
springing up into everlasting life. The 
pessimist is always old. The cynic has 
only a past. But for the mind that 
believes, for the heart that loves, for 
the eye that shines with hopes in 
kindling light, every occasion becomes 
a Bethel, a place of vision and a chal- 
lenge to conquest. 

Years need not rob you of the spirit 
of youth. Rather they may furnish 
you with the experience and authority 
necessary to make the dreams of 
youth come true. I summon you to 
that great adventure. Would that I 
might be a prophet indeed, one who 
speaks on behalf of another, one who 
utters the message of God, and sound 
in your souls the challenge and call, 
“Arise, go up to Bethel,” away from 
the lowlands of age to the highlands 
of youth where the vision is wide and 
the prospect fair. “Go back to Beth- 
el.” Remember your dreams. Let the 
recollection of them scatter the clouds 
of disillusionment instead of permit- 
ting the disillusionment of the years 
to becloud your youthful vision. Put 
away the false gods that have sup- 
planted the God of your youth, and in 
the mid-time of your days, build an 
altar to God on which the flames of 
your earlier enthusiasm shall once 
more brightly burn, and from which the 
incense of your lost ideals shall once 
more ascend to heaven. 

And what does it mean to “go back 
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to Bethel” and build an altar at mem- , 
ory’s shrine of youthful idealism? It 
means, for one thing, to awaken that 
divine discontent, which is one of the 
marks of the youthful spirit. Youth | =— 
is ever dissatisfied with the past, its , 
ugly record of blundering and injus- 
tice; and youth is keenly aware of the 
ill that round us lies, and impatient 
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and intolerant of its continuance. But Welcome the rebirth of nature 
how soon the discontent dies, and we with a rebirth of inspirational 
grow indifferent. With the disenchant- music. Use the hymnal purposely 
ment of the years comes a resigned designed to make the informal 
acquiescence with conditions as they service in church or Sunday 
exist. As we approach middle-age, we school a true ministry of musice— 
learn to make the devil’s distinction be- Vesper Chimes. Priced to be with- 
tween the absolute best and the pos- in the reach of every church or- 
sible best. We make a cynic compro- ganization, it is thematically ar- 
mise like Jacob, acting on that vitiat- ranged and can be adapted to all 
ing principle of worldly wisdom seasons and occasions. It con- 
“while in Rome do as the Romans do.” tains 301 popular Gospel songs 
Like Jacob we settle down in an ig- and hymns, 23 responsive readings 
noble contentment with the strange and 8 outlined worship services. 


gods of materialism and conscience- 
less competition that have invaded our 
lives. Bethel becomes a pretty senti- 
ment vaguely remembered. If we re- 
call it, it is only to dismiss it as the 
impossible utopia of our inexperience. 
“The Lamp of our Youth will be utterly 
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Yes, we shall be perfectly pleased with 
our work, and that is the Per- 
fectest Hell of it.” 

But if we “arise, and go back to 
Bethel” we shall grow conscious of the 
passionate revolt we felt in our youth 
against the whole miserable second- 
best and cynic compromise of our age 
and conditions. Talk to the members 
of the rising generation, and you will 
learn that the youth of today, as al- 
ways, is seized with a divine discon- 
tent, but it is as powerless as you 
were to fashion it into an effective 
weapon of reform. Middle-age is not 
thus handicapped, for it is in control 
in every sphere of influence. The 
union of the mood of youth with the 
machinery which middle-age commands 
is the cure for many of the vexed ills 
that afflict mankind. 


Youth Standard of Service 


And “go back to Bethel” means also 
a return to youth’s standard of service 
and the abandonment of middle-age’s 
standard of self-interest. Jacob’s vis- 
ion at Bethel was a vision of conquest 
which would enable him to bequeath to 
future generations the generous inher- 
itance of a broader and a brighter age. 
The divine voice in his dream said: 
“Thou shalt spread abroad to the west 
and to the east and to the north and 
to the south, and in thee and in thy 
seed shall all families of the earth be 
blessed.” His personal success was to 
prove a public benefaction which would 
survive his death. At Bethel, Jacob 
regarded his rise in the world in the 
spirit of that splendid tribute paid 
by Dr. Conwell to the memory of Phil- 
adelphia’s greatest merchant prince, 
of whom he wrote: “His amazing suc- 
cess was in itself a benediction on the 
rising generation.” Likewise Jacob in 
his youth dreamed his own success 
would be a benediction to others. Most 
youths are altruistic, even when con- 
templating personal gain, but too often 
the acquisition of wealth and power 
begets selfishness. When we have lit- 
tle to give, our generosity of spirit is 
boundless, but as the capacity to give 
increases, too frequently the desire to 
do so decreases. What a marvelous 
transformation of value there would be 
if the money of middle-age could be 
harnessed to the motives of youth! 
“Arise, go up to Bethel.” Remember 
the visions of service you had in those 
eager, selfless days, and employ the 
resources of wisdom and wealth gar- 
nered through the years to make them 
live. “Put away the strange gods that 
are among you,” selfish ambitions, so 
alien to the generous impulses that 
fired your youthful soul at Bethel. 

In his fine play, The Will, J. M. Bar- 
rie, with the portraiture of genius, de- 
scribes the invasion of a soul by false 
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gods until in mid-life the idealism of 
youth is completely crowded out. He 
introduces us to a young couple enter- 
ing a lawyer’s office for the first time 
in order that the husband may make his 
will. He has only a paltry sum to 
leave, and wishes to leave it all to his 
wife, but she insists that a part of it 
be assigned to two maiden cousins in 
reduced circumstances, and that there 
be a bequest also to the Convalescent 
Home, where her husband had been 
treated so kindly the year before. ’Tis 
a winsome picture these two young per- 
sons make, their hearts throbbing with 
unselfish purposes. But then the years 
pass, and he prospers far beyond his 
wildest hopes, but with prosperity 
false gods enter their lives, gods that 
are fiercely hostile to the overflowing 
benevolence which they manifested in 
humbler circumstances. Ere the end, 
the husband, beholding the havoc these 
false gods have wrought, in the midst 
of his misery, is conscious of a wish 
welling up within him, and Barrie 
makes him say: “I wish I could help 
some young things before that spot 
has time to spread and destroy them 
as it has destroyed me and mine.” And 
the spot was the motive of self-inter- 
est which spread until it. had banished 
the ideal of service. “Then Jacob said 
unto his household and to all that were 
with him, Put away the strange gods 
that are among you, and let us arise 
and go up to Bethel, and I will make 
there an altar unto God who met me 
there, and went with me upon my 
way.” 


A Return to God 


And “going back to Bethel’ means 
also a return to faith in the unseen, 
to the practice*of the presence of God. 
There Jacob had dreamed of a voice 
that promised, “Behold! I am with thee 
and will keep thee in all places whith- 
er thou goest ... and Jacob awaked 
out of his sleep and said, Surely the 
Lord is in this place.” Then the God 
of heaven was the supreme reality, but 
since then the sense of his companion- 
ship had departed, expelled by the in- 
trusion of strange gods of earth. John 
Wanamaker, speaking of his extreme 
youth, made the pathetic remark, “The 
little poet who lived in me... died 
too soon.” In our youth we are all 
poets. Earth is full of spiritual pres- 
ences and God is our friend, as real to 
us as our dearest in whose faces we 
find the love that answers ours. And 
if we are not to lose that early faith, 
that enfolding sense of spiritual splen- 
dor, that consciousness of divine com- 
panionship, we must often in spirit 
“arise and go to Bethel and dwell 
there.” 


“Heed not the voices sneering round 
you, 


Follow the star that in darkness found 
you.” 

Need I remind you with what sense 
of tragedy Jesus viewed the loss of the 
spirit of youth, and what tremendous 
importance he attached to the recap- 
turing and retaining it? In the habi- 
tual thought and estimate of Jesus, the 
spirit of youth is the passport to the 
Kingdom of God. “Except you _ be- 
come as a little child, you shall not see 
the Kingdom of God.” Let us there- 
fore arise and return to Bethel; not 
in an artificial mood of silly sentiment- 
alism, to pour out emotional talk about 
beautiful youth which is not translated 
into helpful deeds; not to weep over 
days departed never to return with 
tears that never crystalize into noble 
effort, for that were sin. Because their 
coming was an empty formality, a 
transient emotion, the prophet Amos, 
with ringing scorn and biting irony, ex- 
horted the sham religiousness of his 
time to “Come to Bethel and trans- 
gress.” But let us go like Jacob with 
a great wistfulness and a high re- 
solve. Some of us must trudge many 
dusty miles, tread many a shadowed 
glen, climb many a frowning cliff in 
that return journey to the Bethel of 
our youth, with its divine discontent, 
its chivalrous passion and its sublime 
confidence in divine guidance and 
guardianship. But it is worth while, 
supremely and eternally worth while, 
for our own sake and the sake of our 
world, to recapture the mood of youth, 
which is really the spirit of Jesus. For 
us, as for Jacob, it is the voice of God 
that sends us on that journey. Let us, 
therefore, go and abide there until 
Christ be formed in us. 
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A new “Guide to the Literature of 
Rural Life,” listing 500 titles of books 
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tion of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York, New York. 
The bibliography was compiled by Ben- 
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Hit and Run Home’ 


RAW grey wind pushed him down 
into his coat as he searched the 
dusk for his car. It was lurking 
somewhere amid those square-faced 
caves of gloom, the side streets of the 
warehouse section of a great city. Tre- 
mendous shapes hung over him in the 
growing darkness. He was late. He 
seemed alone. He felt as if he were 
groping. The car seemed a thing of 
evil will eluding him in this grey No- 
vember murk. He pictured it as sullen- 
ly squat on some ledge amidst sinister 
abysses. When he found it and thrust 
his key smoothly into the door handle, 
he felt differently. As one hand slipped 
over the steering wheel and the other 
touched the gear shift he felt reas- 
surance, relief; he had a sudden vision 
of the dining table at home two miles 
away. He remembered it was to be a 
birthday dinner and he was to bring 
candles for the cake.—‘She’s only 
nine, of course, but better get a dozen; 
get nice ones.” ... He must remem- 
ber; he could get them at the corner 
drug store; he’d get a couple of good 
cigars, too, and a box of candy for the 
wife. Then the starter wouldn’t work. 
He stood in the middle of the street 
and hoped for moving lights or the blur 
of a pedestrian. There was only si- 
lence, the still street lights, the grey- 
black shapes of the night, and the 
sense of the deepening dark. He would 
have to phone. 


But he tried it once more and the 
starter responded. He was under whit- 
ish yellow lights. The colors of the 
traffic signals and the many-shaped 
signs gave the illusion of a winking, 
nudging, merry world ready for a car- 
nival. He remembered the candles and 
the coming dinner and a last rose in the 
garden that should be cut; they could 
have it on the birthday table; the last 





*From “Lest We Forget,’ annual study in au- 
tomobile accidents, published by the Travelers 
Insurance Company of Hartford, Connecticut, 
used by permission. 


By Arthur L. Phelps 


rose of the summer perhaps; frost 
seemed in the air. 


He turned off a main street, ran in 
relative dusk again, and was approach- 
ing his drug store corner when some- 
thing thudded against the car. That 
was his impression. He felt the wheel 
turn slightly in his hand. He thought 
of the little body of a bird thudding 
against a window pane. He stopped 
and looked back The body of a child 
lay on the pavement, a blotch of white, 
a girl. He hadn’t done it. He knew 
he hadn’t done it. But no one else was 
in sight. No one was in sight. His 
mind began to shriek within him. He 
had done it. He couldn’t face the 
child’s father. He knew he couldn’t 
face the child’s father. A court, yes. 
Inquiry, yes. But the child’s father! 
No! No! No! No! And the body 
hadn’t moved. He became very quiet 
within himself. All this turmoil sub- 
sided. He seemed withdrawn to a 
great pool of stillness. He looked 
about. Still no one. It was supper 
hour. The streets were simply lines 
of grey pavement. The drug store’s 
lights in the distance shone across those 
lines. He slipped his car into gear qui- 
etly as if he were tip-toeing in a 
dream. He gathered speed. He raced 
for the city’s lights. He forgot his 
home, the dinner, the candles and the 
rose. He must get back, get back, get 
back, back to the parking street behind 
the office, back to where the starter 
had jammed. He would put the car 
there. He would sit in it there. He 
would leave it there with the starter 
jammed. But the starter wasn’t 
jammed. He was running the car. He 
had unjammed the starter long ago, 
years ago. He had been uptown since 
then. He had killed a child since then, 
he had killed a child since then, had 
killed a child since then. 

Down among the warehouse canyons 


(Turn to next page) 
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PROOF... 


The proof of the pudding has always 
been in the eating. 

There is no more conclusive proof of 
the success of our custom engineered 
and installed electronic-acoustic ampli- 
fication units than the performance of 
the many systems we have in service 
throughout the East. 

The following letter from the Rev- 
erend J. B. Baker is a typical statement 
of the enthusiastic approval with which 
our systems have been welcomed by the 


Church. St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church, 


: York, Penna., 
az, S- a October 27, 1938. 
My dear Sir: 

I cannot tell you in words how much your 
complete sound system in our Church means to 
all our people. There isn’t a nook or a corner 
from our Church tower to the basement and 
the boiler room to which we cannot send any- 
thing we want from the Pulpit, Altar, Lectern, 
Organ or Sunday School Superintendent plat- 
form. The deafest of our people can now get 
the sermon and the teaching of the lesson with 
perfect ease. The eight loud speakers in the 
tower are a benediction to the city as they 
periodically send out the dear old hymns of the 
Church from the organ, chimes and the harp. 
We would feel thrust back to the days before 
the radio and the automobile if we had to do 
without the system. 

The best recommendation of your system, 
however, is not my tribute but the six or eight 
installations in York Churches following ours, 
within a year. 





Sincerely yours, 
J. B. BAKER, D. D., 
Resident Pastor. 


Ten years of specialization in the application 
of amplification equipment in the Church through 
Electronic Tower Chimes, Sunday School Sys- 
tems, Church Auditorium Acoustic Correction 
Systems and Hearing Aid Systems have put us 
in a position to intelligently and economically 
handle the requirements of any Church. 

Won’t you let us make a survey of your 
Church? 

May we send you a copy of our booklet en- 
titled A New Church? 


SCHULMERICH SOUND SYSTEMS 
WILLOW GROVE PENNSYLVANIA 









A superb installation 
in Palestrina Hall, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 
costing about 


$2500 


i 
Priced 


from 
*895 


I \ gary organ assures the finest construction, materials 
and skilled artistry possible to obtain. Send for 
illustrated literature WEL aogh oh 
Hear WICKS at San Francisco Fair 
WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS + Depd. CM 





TWO SONG BOOKS THAT PROMOTE 
SPIRITUAL GROWTH 
Triumphant Service Songs—For young or 
old ... in tune with the times—295 songs, 
complete worship programs, priced low. 
Youth Hymnal—For Juniors, Intermedi- 
ates, Young People. A rich source for 
character growth and spiritual guidance. 
Write today for examination copy 
of either book 
RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
Dept. C.M.—5-39 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
124 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BUSHWICK AVE. METHODIST 
CHURCH 


Bushwick Ave. and Madison St. 
Brooklyn, New York 


Rev. Lewis Elbert Christian, D. D. 
Pastor 





LOYALTY SUNDAY AND 
BUDGET DAY, MARCH 12 


I have been asked to write you a 
letter in the interest of this church 
to which you belong. 

Your conscientious, prayerful an- 
swer will impart strength to the 
cause of God and encouragement to 
many who need its wonderful min- 
istry whether that response be a 
generous amount because you have 
it to give, or a smaller offering be- 
cause it may be the best you can do. 

You will be reminded by my let- 
ter once again that the usefulness, 
yea, the very life of our church de- 
pends on our fidelity as Christians 
to the vows we made to cherish this 
work by our gifts and our services. 

We are now signing up for an- 
other year and a pledge card is en- 
closed along with Dr. Christian’s 
noteworthy plans for our Lenten in- 
spiration. 

As we take fresh account of the 
stupendous cost of our salvation 
assumed by the blessed Son of God, 
in the anguish of Gethsemane and 
on the awful Cross of Calvary, 
should not the memory of it all make 
us think very carefully about our 
personal responsibility to guard 
well the honor of his present-day 
church which will flourish by our 
sacrificial giving or falter by our 
thoughtless neglect? 

Be with us on Loyalty Sunday, 
March 12. We want YOU. 

Please bring your card with you, 
but DO NOT sign it until we do so 
together in church. 

If you find you cannot come to 
worship at either service, will you 
mail it promptly facing frankly your 
obligation to God before you mark 
and sign your pledge. 

With warm regards, I am, 

Sincerely your friend, 


Harry G. Simpson. 
P. S. Weekly Offering Envelopes 
will be ready for distribution to you 
on March 12. This method pro- 
vides a convenient way of paying. 











Many readers will recognize the author of 
the above letters as the president of Goodenough 
& Woglom Company, New York City, a house 
which has served churches for more than a 
generation. Evidently Mr. Simpson works in 
his church as well as in his office. 


Hit and Run 

(From page 481) 
he was calmer again. He felt the 
gloom envelop him. Still in the grip 
of his obsession he maneuvered the car 
to the position it had previously occu- 
pied. He worked it in inch by inch 








WANTED: HYMN-POEMS 
And saéred poems for 1939 Book of Sacred 
Poems. Music composed, arranged. 
RAYMOND IDEN, (CM) MT. VERNON, 0O. 








with the concentrated carefulness of 
one who has cars on both sides of him 
and half inches to play with. For the 
moment he was insane. He turned off 
the switch. The silence appalled him. 
Then for the first time he began to 
think. He realized what he had done 
and why he had run. He couldn’t face 
her father. A little child like that. He 
wasn’t a coward. He hadn’t run away 
from the law. He couldn’t face her 
father. 


At once he was relaxed. He went 
upstairs to his office to tell his wife and 
daughter the jammed starter had de- 
layed him; he would be right along; 
he’d bring the candles; suppose they 
cut the rose. 

It was busy 
It was busy three times. He 
Women’s tele- 


But the line was busy. 
twice. 
couldn’t get through. 
phone chatter. . 


He hurried out to his car. He’d be 
home before they were through talking. 
He was. 


His wife met him at the door. There 
were people behind her in the room. 
Someone had laid a coat plump down 
on the birthday party dinner table. 
Suddenly he saw only his wife’s eyes. 

“Gerald,” she said. Someone came 
up, held her. It was old Doctor Thorn. 


“Come in here, Gerald,” said Thorn. 
“Hang on to yourself. It’s Mary. Hit 
and run artist. She’s just gone. She 
didn’t suffer.” 


His wife clung to him. “She thought 
you’d forget the candle. She ran out 
for them. Gerald! Speak! Say some- 
thing about it!” She became shrill. The 
doctor nodded from behind her head 
as if to say, “All right, better awhile 
this way.” She shrieked. “That man 
.. . Oh, Gerald, get him, get him. He 
hit her and ran. He hit her and ran.” 

“T’ll get him,” he said. And they 
helped him to a chair. They thought 
he’d be better if he sat down. 





DIFFICULTY AND VICTORY 


Is it not possible to make too much 
of our difficulties and perplexities? As 
moral beings, not pieces of automatic 
clockwork, can we expect things to be 
easier? Difficulty and victory are cor- 
relatives. It is only in a world wherein 
temptation is a possibility that virtue 
will be a fact. We walk by faith. To 
quote a shrewd word from Katherine 
Mansfield’s Journal: “The ardent crea- 
ture spent more than half her time in 
church praying to be delivered from 
temptation. But God grew impatient 
at last and caused the door to be shut 
against her, ‘For heaven’s sake,’ He 
said, ‘give temptation a chance’.” From 
The Right to Believe by J. S. Whale; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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From Beer Stein to Stained Glass 
A Temperance Talk with Objects Supplied 


HE wood block, when dissembled, 

becomes furniture. The three part 

red cross is shown first with one 
arm extended like a railroad semaphore. 
Later the other side completes the 
cross. The paper bottle should be cut 
into shape of steepled church when the 
stained window is shown, with steeple 
tapering toward the cross. 


THE LESSON 
THE DRINKING RAILROAD 
ENGINEER 

The late Dr. C. H. Woolston, of Phila- 
delphia, told of an engineer who drank. 
Once he got a little red flag as a souve- 
nir, at a banquet. His little daughter 
asked what it was for. He explained 
that a red flag was a warning of dan- 
ger, and always meant “STOP” to an 
engineer. 

That night, when he returned from 
his run, he went to the cupboard to get 
his usual drink, but there, parked like 
a railroad semaphore was the red flag 
in the cork. It meant STOP. Turn up 
the red upright and one arm of the 
cross.) 

We leave Dr. Woolston’s story and 
add a bit. Poor “daddy” had become 
a victim of a habit not easily broken, 
a habit that not even a red flag could 
stop. 

THE PRAYING DAUGHTER 

The little girl could smell liquor on 
his breath, so she began to pray for 
him. Each time the church bell rang, 
she would say, “Dear Jesus, please 
help Daddy.” She also put legs to her 
prayers by inviting him to church, and 





*This is one of a series of ten temperance talks. 
prepared with objects, by the author, who has 
devised hundreds of object lessons, known as 
“Visual Evangels.’’ All of the objects illustrated 
in this article can be secured from him by send- 
ing 25 cents, coin or stamps. Address Arnold 
Carl Westphal, Greensburg, Indiana. 


By Arnold Carl Westphal* 


because he loved her he went one Sun- 
day. 
THE MINISTER’S TEXT 

The minister preached from the text, 
“T can do all things through Christ 
who strengtheneth me.” Philipppians 
4:13. He declared that with Christ, all 
things could be overcome, such as 
swearing, lying, stealing, losing one’s 
temper, drinking, etc. 
THE ENGINEER’S CONVERSION 

That morning “Daddy” opened his 
heart to let the old habits out, and he 
made room for Jesus to move in. He 
never again touched the bottle, and his 
testimony ever after was, “I can do 
all things through Christ who strength- 
eneth me.” 

THE NEW CHURCH 

Now he loved the church as much as 
he once loved the bottle, and the money 
he once spent on beer steins, he wanted 
to put into stained glass windows. 
When the new church was built, he 
asked to be allowed to engrave his tes- 
timony on one of the stained glass 
windows. (Unfold the church part, 
and cut bottle part into steeple shape.) 
On his big window these words were 
found, “I can do all things through 
Christ who strengtheneth me—The 
Engineer Who Was Redeemed by the 
Grace of God.” 


HIS MEMORIAL GIFT 





It seemed he couldn’t do enough for | 
the church to show his thanks to God. | 


One day, a box was delivered to the 
church. (Show wood block, and as you 
talk dissemble parts, so all can see.) 


The box was brought into the ser- | 


vices, and the Engineer unpacked it, 
and what do you suppose was in it? 
In the box was a beautiful gift of vari- 


(Turn to page 435) 












































The Lesson Illustrated 
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Church interior planned for Blendtex 
y Vogelgesang, Cone. 


operation 
build 


insulate 
decorate 
quiet noise 


This is the way to have modern dig- 
nity on church walls and ceilings at a 
surprisingly low cost. 

Weatherwood* Blendtex builds, in- 
sulates, aids acoustics and decorates — 
does all these important jobs for church 
interiors in one easy operation. Soft, 
predecorated, pastel colors and several 
sizes of board, tile and plank units 
give complete freedom of design. 

Ask your USG dealer how Blendtex 
will solve wall and ceiling problems 
for you in either new buiidings or in 
existing ones. Or mail the ccupon. 

* Registered trade-mark 


WEATHERWOOD 


BLENDTEX 


» UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
300 W. Adams Street, Chicago 


United S:ates Gypsum Company CM-5 
300 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me ideas for Blendtex in church interiors. 
Name 

Address 


City -- State 
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The Festival of Lights 


This program of dedication of new church 
lighting was arranged by J. Richmond Morgan, 
minister of the First Congregational Church, 
Waterloo, Iowa, and originally used in a service 
in that church. 


A PERIOD OF SILENCE 
ORGAN PRELUDE—“Fantasie and Fugue”____-_- Boelly 


got i FTE 9. 3. Ee arn 
srcacihiiee setaeaictiatiai agua “When Morning Gilds the Skies” 


THE CALL TO WORSHIP 


Minister 
Arise, shine, for the light is come, and the glory of the 
Lord is risen upon thee. 

For behold, darkness shall cover the earth, and gross 
darkness the people; but the Lord shall arise upon thee 
and his glory shall be seen upon thee. 

And the stranger shall come to thy light, and kings 
to the brightness of thy rising. 

Lift up your eyes and see; all they that gather 
themselves together, they came to thee. 


People 
In him was light, and the light was the life of men; 
a light to lighten the stranger, and the glory of thy 
people: and the light shineth in darkness. 


INVOCATION (in unison) 
Eternal light, at whose command chaos took lovely 
form and gross darkness made place for sunshine. 
Thy children look up to thee and cry for light. 

In humility of heart we confess that we have loved 
the darkness and have deceived ourselves with the 
shadows of this world. Shine upon us, here assembled, 
and fill us with thine own illumination. Take the dim- 
ness of our souls away. Open our eyes, that we may 
see ourselves in the light of thy eternal presence. 
Instruct us in thy ways that we may light the candles 
of patience, kindness and grateful memory, and may 
they send their healing light into the grey and sombre 
areas of the world. 

We thank thee for every ministry that lifts our 
thinking to the matchless theme of him who is the 
light of the world. 

We adore thee for his gospel: of light, spoken to us 
not in the dim notes of hope, but in the gallant music 
of fact. 

We praise thee that we have seen Jesus, have felt 
the glow of his presence, have known the power of his 
light to conquer all darkness, that we live in the cloud- 
less day of his love and that since his light shone, the 
world can never again be lost in the night. 

Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


WOMEN’S CHORUS—“Open Our Eyes”_----- Macfarlan 
Obligato Solo 





ANTIPHON 

Minister 
The Lord is my light and my salvation; whom shall I 
fear? 
The Lord is the strength of my life; of whom shall I be 
afraid? 

People P 
Thy word is a lamp unto my feet and a light unto my 
path. Thy entrance of thy word giveth light: it giveth 
understanding to the simple. 

Minister 
The Lord has called thee in righteousness, and will hold 
thine hand and will keep thee and give thee for a light 
to the world: to open the eyes of the blind, to bring the 
prisoners from prison, and them that sit in darkness 
out of prison. 

People , 
O house of Jacob, come let us walk in the light. Then 
shall the light break forth as the morning, and the 
glory of the Lord shall be our reward. 

Minister : 
Blessed be the name of the Lord forever. He knoweth 
what is in the darkness, and the light dwelleth in him. 


People 
He that loveth not his brother is in darkness, and 
walketh in darkness and knoweth not whither he goeth 
because darkness hath blinded his eyes. 

Minister 
A new commandment I write unto you, because the 
darkness is past and the true light now shineth. 

People 
And the city had no need of the sun, neither of the moon 
to shine in it, for the glory of the Lord did lighten 
it, and the lamb is the right thereof. 

Minister 
Ye are the light of the world. He that followeth me 
shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life. Let your light so shine among men that they may 
see your good works and glorify your Father who is in 
heaven. 

People 
If we walk in the light, as he is in the light, we have 
fellowship one with another. Come therefore, let us 
walk in the light of the Lord. 

Minister 
I am the light of the world. 

Unison 
Send out thy light and thy truth! let them lead me 
and bring me to thy holy hill, and to thy sanctuary. 
Then will I go unto the altar of God with exceeding 
joy. 

TURNING ON THE LIGHTS 

And God said, “Let there be light!” 
And there was light. And God saw the light, that it 
was good. 


A CHILD’S MESSAGE---_-_--__--_- “Jesus Bids Us Shine” 


THE LITANY OF BENEDICTION 
Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts! 
The whole earth is filled with his glory. 

Thou who knowest our darkness and lookest in pity upon 
our gropings for the light; who in mercy sent thy son to be 
the light of the world, turn the light of thy compassion 
upon thy children as with grateful hearts and in deep 
devotion we raise to thee this Litany of Dedication. 

In grateful thanks for the first light, which, at thy com- 

mand, flooded the world at the morning of creation, warm- 

ing the earth and nourishing the tender shoots of life as 
they raised upward toward their Benefactor, 


WE DEDICATE THESE LIGHTS TO THY SERVICE. 
In grateful thanks for the skill and patience of scientists 
and artisans who have captured the light and tamed its 
rays to heal the sick, hasten the harvests and serve our 
thousand human needs 


WE DEDICATE THESE LIGHTS TO THY SERVICE. 
In grateful thanks for the glory of the sunlight, and the 
beauty of the starlight, the wonder of the moonlight, the 
delicate blue light of the distant mountain range, the 
light of understanding on the face of friends, the light 
of trust in the eyes of little children, and the light of 
hope within the human heart 


WE DEDICATE THESE LIGHTS TO THY SERVICE. 
In grateful thanks for him at whose birth the stars most 
strangely shone; the light of the world, who lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world, and by whose 
light we hope to reach the eternal light of thy glory 
WE DEDICATE THESE LIGHTS TO THY SERVICE. 
In grateful thanks for the enlightened lives of those 
whose generosity raise these lights in thy house as their 
offering of praise, for the poy of thy people as they ac- 
cept them in thy name, for the artistry of those who 
fashioned them and the skill of those who hung them 
high in strength and beauty 
WE DEDICATE THESE LIGHTS TO THY SERVICE. 
In grateful thanks for the abiding beauty of these lights, 
for the sublime symmetry and symbolism of their out- 
lines, for the perfection of their service, and for the holy 
ministry they bring to us 
WE DEDICATE THESE LIGHTS TO THY SERVICE. 
Unison 
O Lord of Light and Gladness, whose infinite heart doth 
(Turn to page 435) 
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FRANCO EXEMPTS CATHOLIC 
CHURCHES FROM TAXES 


London—Churches and convents are 
exempt from all taxes by the latest 
decrees of the Franco Government in 
Spain, according to the Catholic Tablet 
here. The following are exempted: (a) 
Catholic churches, as well as all build- 
ings annexed, designed for public wor- 
ship; (b) buildings and gardens exclu- 
sively used by bishops and parish 
priests as residences; (c) seminaries; 
(d) buildings and convents occupied 
by religious congregations and orders 
legally established in the country, with 
annexed buildings used for spiritual 
and conventual life, provided they are 
not let for purposes of income. Ex- 
cepted also are all buildings used as 
colleges, or for some industry benefiting 
religious orders. 
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Festival of Lights 


(From page 434) 
rejoice at these outward tokens of our inner light, ac- 
cept this Litany of Dedication, whereby we separate to 
thee these things of worth and beauty. Dedicate them 
by thy blessing to the holy purpose for which they are 
intended, and in thy mercy grant that they shall ever 
shine on faithful, earnest people met to worship thee 


in spirit and in truth. 


OF FERTORY ANTHEM—“The Heavens Are Declar- 


eye SEs CE SR Beethoven-Buck 


Tenor Solo—Mr. Steinbeck 


PASTORAL PRAYER 


HYMN OF PRAISE 589_---- 


“Thou, Whose Almighty Word, Chaos and Darkness 


Heard,” Italian Hymn 


DEDICATION SERMON --_- 


Yh A NDS A LS, “The Light of the World,” John 8:12 
Dr. Morgan 


RECESSIONAL HYMN 593 


sietiinel ccitiiai aaa oa “The Morning Light Is Breaking,’ Webb 


BENEDICTION 


A MOMENT OF QUIET WORSHIP 
ORGAN POSTLUDE—Impromptu in E Minor___Ashford 





Beer Stein 
(From page 433) 
ous parts. The Engineer arose and 
said, “Christian friends: 
Once I was foolish, and sin ruled my 
heart, 
Causing my footsteps from God to 
depart, 
Grace hath restored me, 
case, 

I now am a sinner, 

GRACE. 

It was twenty-five years ago today, 
that I was delivered from my sin. This 
is my twenty-fifth spiritual birthday, 
so I am celebrating it, by giving a 


Happy my 
SAVED BY 


memorial gift to the church. Here is 
my gift— 

1. A new communion table. 2. Two 
beautiful pulpit chairs. 3. Two fine 


new pulpits, one for the auditorium 
and the other for the lecture room. 


4. Small tables for the Sunday School 
class rooms. 5. And a number of foot 
stools for the enjoyment of the aged 
people, so they may rest their feet while 
they worship. All of these are in mem- 
ory of my little daughter, who flagged 
my soul from the pit of destruction, 
by her prayers, and who waits for me 
at the end of the line in the heavenly 
station. I’m rounding the curve now, 
and I see the lights ahead, and I hear 
the conductor calling out, “All out for 
Glory Land, and don’t forget your bag- 
gage.” 

I have only one piece of baggage to 
take with me, and that’s my testimony 
—“T can do all things through Christ 
who strengtheneth me.” 

Boys and girls, I wish we could break 
every beer stein and every whiskey 
bottle and turn them all into stained 
glass windows, don’t you? 











EARN *200 TO *500 
FOR YOUR CHURCH 


Do something constructive for your com- 
munity by interesting a local sponsor in 
broadcasting the world-famous SUNDAY 
PLAYERS BIBLE DRAMAS. 

The most inspiring religious plays ever 
recorded. Already featured on 100 major 
stations. Non-sectarian. Approved by 
all faiths. They make the Bible LIVE. 
Write today for full details, free. 


Mertens & Price, Inc. 
3923 West Sixth Street 
| Los Angeles California 





























FINE HOME FOR 
RETIRED MINISTER 


FOR RENT. In California. Twenty-acre run- 
down prune ranch with neat little fiveroom 
bungalow with bath and electric lights. Lo- 
cated in Santa Clara Valley, nine miles from 
San Jose, two miles from small town on 


state road. $30 Per Month 
Address : 
GREEN, REALTOR 
Gilroy California 











Charles Svoboda 
Church Furniture 


6253 Mershon Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















HAMMERMILL 20-LB. BOND LETTERHEADS 
AND ENVELOPES 
Printed to Order — Postpaid 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Price per 100 250 500 1M 
Letterheads 8'%x1l........ $1.00 $1.75 $2.50 $4.00 
Envelopes to Match, 354x6% 1.00 1.75 2.50 4.00 
Letterheads and Envelopes. 1.50 2.50 4.25 7.50 
Send for Catalog 


ALLEN PRESS Box 4522 Columbus, Ohio 
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TOO MUCH PETTINESS 


Editor, Church Management: 

Our town seems to be full of preach- 
ers’ children who never go to church 
and seem to have no use for the church 
at all, having ceased to make the ges- 
ture of interest of sending their chil- 
dren to Sunday school. For years I 
have asked myself “why should this be 
so?” Lately the answer has come 
through the articles by preachers and 
their wives which I have read in your 
megazine. 

It has seemed that some of us have 
become so tangled in the details of 
church work and of living, that our 
lives are filled with unhappiness, petti- 
ness resentment, hypocrisy and all the 
other character traits we try to uproot 
from the lives of others. 

So many fuss over the parsonage, 
pleading for smaller houses.  Isn’t 
that ironic when throughout our nation 
multitudes live in cramped quarters; 
a family of six living in one room be- 
hind their store; or eight families in 
little shacks on one lot; or many fam- 
ilies, each in a room or two in a large 
building. Parsonages are inconvenient! 
Go calling an afternoon or two, not on 
the well to do families but on those 
who are no so fortunate, and see if 
you still feel sorry for yourself. 

Who told us that if we went into this 
work we would be wealthy, comfort- 
able, have convenient homes and plenty 
of money? Jesus himself had no home. 
We weep because Sunday school classes 
meet in our parsonages. No so many 
years ago there were no church build- 
ings and services were held in any 
home which was large enough. 

I have worked out a formula for my- 
self which may be helpful to others. 

1. Pretend the parsonage is your own 
home, fix it up yourself if the church 
hasn’t funds to do it. After all, our 
members keep their homes up on as 
small incomes as ours. If each preacher 
would do this there wouldn’t be any 
of those dreadful places we hear 
about. 

2. Expect little, then you will be de- 
lightfully surprised by the _ things 
which come and the many kindnesses 
which are done for you. 

3. Forget yourself in your work; 
then you will not be sensitive to 
slights or unkindnesses (either real or 
imagined.) 

4. Don’t accept offices in organiza- 
tions, keep records, or do any of those 
things if you do not sincerely enjoy 
doing them. It is better for the 
church if laywomen do this work. A 
preacher’s wife should have a helpful 
attitude, but should not try to run 
everything. Of course they will let 


you if you wish but they will like you 
better if you don’t. 

5. When you do get in too deep, with- 
draw from some activities without get- 
ting resentful over your overworked 


condition. Realizing it was your own 
fault in the first place. 

6. Dont let people sympathize with 
you because you married a preacher. 
If they knew all the facts they would 
be envious instead of sympathetic. 

7. Don’t be a hypocrite; pretending 
to adore Mrs. Brown when you see her, 
after telling the family how stupid and 
impossible she is. This is the best way 
I know of disgusting your children with 
your brand of religion. 

8. Never get resentful. Try to un- 
derstand the folks in the parish. If 
too many of them seem queer, hard to 
get along with, lacking in understand- 
ing; it is just possible that the trouble 
may be in yourself rather than in them. 

9. Remember that the church is com- 
posed of folks just like you, folks who 
love you and want you to be happy in 
your work. 

10. Most important of all is to re- 
tain your sense of humor; if it has 
been misplaced, find it! Laugh at your- 
self! If your pet suggestion is voted 
down don’t lose heart, maybe it will 
pass next year. 

Keep things in right perspective; as 
a dime, held to close to the eye, can 
shut out the sun; so can small irrita- 
tions shut out the spirit of Christ from 
our lives if we let them come between 
us and him. If we are happy in our 
work it is likely that people will be 
won to our church and our children 
will love the church as we do. 

Barbara Butler, 
Los Angeles, California. 





NO TOTALITARIAN JEW 


Editor, Church Management: 

Your two articles on The Jew in the 
March issue of Church Management 
were of great interest to me as a Jew, 
one for its fair-minded approach and 
historical accuracy and the other for 
its false assumptions and misleading 
conclusions. 

The sermon by Dr. Burns is a fine ex- 
ample of the kind of Christian preach- 
ing that will dispel the clouds of hatred 
and bigotry. Would that his message 
could be heard throughout the length 
and breadth of this country. The ser- 
mon by the Mr. Swann can only add 
to the confusion and misinformation 
about the Jew. 

Mr. Swann erects a straw dummy by 
positing his sermon on certain false as- 
sumptions and then he proceeds to de- 
stroy it with fury and righteous indig- 
nation. His premise can be summed up 
as follows: The Jews “are sticklers for 
the blood-lineage idea” and have cre- 
ated “a Jewish totalitarianism.” When 


therefore the gentile world wants to 
“hang the Jewish nation for an offend- 
ing Jew” it cannot really be blamed. 
The Jews “are but taking their own 
bitter medicine.” The solution is ex- 
ceedingly simple. Let cupid take his 
course! “Jews and Jewesses make good 
husbands and wives.” By the simple 
process of inter-marriage they can 
painlessly disappear. This process 
would take place automatically were it 
not for the fact that the Jews perse- 
cute their own people who inter-marry. 

Due to the limitations of my own 
busy schedule and magazine space, 
which I hope you will allow, I shall 
point out the fallacies of the foregoing 
argument as briefly as possible. The 
Jews have never upheld the idea that 
they are of pure blood-lineage. The 
very quotations from the Bible which 
the Mr. Swann quotes prove that point. 
That the great king David was des- 
cended from Ruth the Moabite is no 
dark secret to the Jews. Every child 
in the elementary class of our religious 
school knows it. We have never claimed 
to be a pure-blooded race. We are a 
people by reason of the fact that we 
possess a religious culture. Every 
blood-stream has probably entered in- 
to the makeup of the modern Jew. 
What makes us one is our religious 
heritage which we received from the 
past and our common history which we 
share together. 


What worries us about intermarriage 
is not the dilution of this so-called blood 
lineage but the danger to which it ex- 
poses our religious heritage. The Jew 
who intermarries and remains loyal to 
Judaism is never condemned. We have 
a number of mixed marriages in our 
own congregation—a conservative one 
at that—and there has been no ter- 
roristic persecution on the part of any 
one. Does the Mr. Swann know that 
in most cases of intermarriage either 
the non-Jew is converted to Judaism or 
the individual parties to the marriage 
retain their respective faiths? It is 
easy to recommend that a people should 
intermarry and lose its distinctiveness 
among the majority. Does he think 
that our religious convictions are so 
weak that we are willing to commit 
religious suicide and automatically 
solve the Jewish question? I hope that 
he gives the Jew as much credit for 
sincerity in his own faith as the Jew 
would ascribe to him. In passing, I 
might also point out that the thousands 
of Jews who did seek the solution to 
their problems by way of the baptis- 
mal font in Germany and Austria have 
discovered that assimilation is not the 
answer. 

I wonder where the preacher heard 

(Turn to page 439) 
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Music from the Kitchen MONEY HELP ASSURED — i 


Here is the story of the famed kitchen band of Trinity Church, 

Auburn, New York. The author, a member of the band, not only 

tells the story but gives many pointers to others who might wish 
to use the idea. 


BY OUR POPULAR : 

DIME BOOKLETS a 
inni - Mott ° 
ay Winnifred J A simple and success- 
ful method of collect- 
ing One dollar, Two 
dollars, Three dollars 
or Five dollars. 


Attractive, Well Made, 


Convenient, Inexpensive 
5 

















Successful in Thousands of Churches : 











Kitchen Band, Trinity Church, Auburn, New York 


and kindred organizations. 


5 * 
Let Them Work For You 
5 . 
Samples on Request. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 
296 Broadway Box 2. New York 


Church & Sunday School Supplies 
Since 1848 














Raise MONEY 
... Easily 








There is no surer, easier or more pleasant 





HE most profitable source of in- 

come, from an entertainment stand- 

point, that our church ever found, 
was the Trinity Kitchen Band. The 
receipts from 86 concerts totalled about 
$2,500. 

There were about two dozen women 
of our congregation in this organiza- 
tion. Few of them were very youth- 
ful—few had much beauty; but they 
were all imbued with a real apprecia- 
tion of the art of music—they were con- 
genial—they had a very fine accom- 
panist at the piano—and a wonderful 
director. In these four elements lay 
much of the phenomenal success of the 
Trinity Kitchen Band. 

Every concert opened with the fol- 
lowing introduction: “Longfellow 
speaks of music as ‘the universal lan- 
guage.’ It is understood by every peo- 
ple, tribe and tongue. Carlyle said: 
‘See deep enough, and you see music— 
the heart of nature everywhere being 
music if you can only reach it.’ But it 
remained for the ear of woman to 
catch the music of the common utensils 
in her hands, as she went about her 
well-nigh endless task of keeping the 
tabernacle in which the soul of man 
dwells, clean and warm and fed. Mu- 
sic? Yes, unsurpassed melodies.” 

The instruments of our band were 
nearly all made from kitchen utensils— 
with the small but necessary “kazoo” 
wired or fastened with adhesive tape, to 
the end of each one. 

The drummer beat upon a large gal- 
vanized iron tub, with the name of the 
band sketched upon its “head” in let- 
ters resembling kitchen articles. The 
Snare drummer used a small washboard, 





way to raise needed funds for churches or 
clubs than with the aid of our co-operative 


with wooden mallets for drumsticks. ; 
j k ] 7e d ll | plan. Women everywhere accept Gott- 
Tin kettle-covers made excellent cym- | schalk’s Metal Sponge as the foremost metal 


bals scouring device. They buy this time and 
i% labor saver without aoeaean a sam is 
me . > thi made almost every call. In the past 20 years 
The instrument which probably we have assisted thousands of organizations i 
brought forth the most appreciative to raise money. We will be delighted to 
. | help you. Write for particulars. METAL " 
laughter from our audiences was the SPONGE SALES CORPORATION, Phila- 


“ecg, tohanes 
“saxophone,” made from lengths of delphia, Penna. 


drain pipe, with a funnel at the lower Gottschalk’s 


end, and the humble kazoo inserted in 
a fitted piece of wood at the top—form- METAL SPONGE 























Attention Church Organizations—Funds for Your Treasury 

The Fellowship Circle Plan has proven very profitable to Hundreds of 

Ladies’ Aid & Missionary Societies, S.S. Classes and Church Auxiliaries. 
FOR FULL DETAILS WRITE 

, HARVEY L. SHOMO 

4230 Old York Road Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
































The Penny-A-Meal Bank pictured here is the 
nucleus of our successful plan for raising fresh 
revenue for Churches. The Penny-A-Meal plan 
will awaken new interest in the needs of your 
Church. It will help sustain enthusiasm during 
the summer months when Church attendance lags. 


Successfully Used by Hundreds of Churches 


All Churches using this plan recommend it heartily. The 
Penny-A-Meal plan will solve your fund raising problems 
whether you want to increase your regular Church income 
or raise money for some specific purpose. We furnish 
everything necessary. 


MAIL COUPON 


Clip coupon, fill out carefully 
and send it to us today. It will 


BANTHRICO INC., Dept. CM-5 
560 West Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me FREE folder giving details about 


_—_——Oeoe 


bring you complete details of ~— es” ‘ 
the Penny-A-Meal ‘plan. the Penny-A-Meal plan. 
BanTurico INC TOES ee RCL Re ea en oe GIRS Sictcsninorsnisaonses 
No. of 
= I ie oon. Peecadiias bb paondibadeaepnsencnnsent MOMDEES o.c.s2---concccccene 
Dept. CM-5 
560 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. a a Sa lem ceaminianlen IID tcaacsenbicteinanGenvendes 
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HE thief in your church is Indifference. 
Indifference steals the congregation and 


the Sunday school. Indifference employs 
every modern method to entice church mem- 
bers. He uses the park, playground, resort, 
automobile, movie, theater, the gun and the 
rod—everything imaginable to steal the peo- 
ple from your church. You must take ad- 
vantage of modern methods and overcome 
this great giant Indifference. ‘ 

Indifference is your biggest competitor. 
Meet competition by creating and holding in- 
terest and enthusiasm. 

Hundreds, yes, thousands, of churches have 
learned that there is nothing so successful as 
a parish paper. A local church paper gives 
strength and power to meet Indifference. 

Your church can have its own local paper 
without cost if you follow our plan. In fact, 
you can make it a source of revenue. Ask 
for free samples of local parish papers and 
particulars. 





The National Religious Press, 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Send me free of charge full particulars and 
samples. 




















CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
In Discussion Groups 


When you see a rattling good 
article in Church Management 
why not use it as a basis for dis- 
cussion in your ministerial so- 
ciety. We shall be glad to supply, 
without charge, copies for dis- 
tribution so long as the supply of 
copies last. 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
Auditorium Bldg. Cleveland, O. 

















Teacher Covenants 
for the Church School 


Agreement Between the Church 
and Its Teachers. Reprinted from 
December, 1928, issue of Church 
Management. 


25c Per Dozen; $1.50 Per 100 
Send 3c Stamp for Sample 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
Auditorium Building Cleveland, O. 
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ing a mouthpiece. The “keys” were 
spoons, fastened to the drain pipe by 
rubber bands. 


Another feature of this organization 
was a sextette whose improvised in- 
struments resembled violins and cellos. 
One was constructed from a broom, 
with a large piece of cardboard at the 
back—<cut in cello shape—and a wire 
soap-dish very creditably fulfilling its 
duty as a bridge. One of the “violins” 
had once been a coal shovel—while the 
“rosin” was a chunk of coal. This sex- 
tette also rendered old songs. 

I was privileged to play in the Trin- 
ity Kitchen Band fifty-odd times; yet 
in every performance it seemed to me 
that, by some magical power, plain 
kitchen utensils were transformed into 
the noble instruments they pretended 
to be; for the harmony and expression 
put into the music through the medium 
of the human voices and the little 
kazoos were truly wonderful. 


Two “slide trombones,” made from 
curtain rods, a butter churn filled with 
yellow and white paper to simulate 
butter; also a “banjo” formed from 
a colander, a cake of soap and a hard- 
boiled-egg slicer—these also were de- 
cided attractions; but the biggest thrill 
for the children in every audience came 
with the “tambourine” and “hand- 
organ” duet. 


The role of hand-organ was taken 
by an honest-to-goodness bread mixer, 
to which a toy monkey was attached; 
and a tin cup for pennies was a very 
important part of the lady organ- 
grinder’s equipment. 

It continually surprised us to see how 
many grown-ups as well as youngsters 
wanted to put pennies or other coins in 
that tin cup—as the tambourine player 
and the organ-grinder, dressed in gyp- 
sy costumes, sallied down the aisles be- 
tween the audience—harmoniously ren- 
dering “East Side, West Side” and other 
popular airs. 


We gave marches, of course, and fa- 
vorite ballads—with such a classic as 
“The Anvil Chorus” (with special 
sound effects) for variation. One of 
the most popular numbers, and one of 
which audiences never grew weary, 
was “Old McDonald Had a Farm,” 
with our peppy little director singing 
the solo, and members of the band imi- 
tating the voices of farm creatures. 

For further variation in our pro- 
grams, we presented a reader—and 
sometimes a singer of old-time songs, 
appropriately costumed in quaint bon- 
net and a gown with huge hoops... 
I took the part of a colored lady from 
the Southland—wearing -a_ brightly 
striped red waist, a voluminous calico 
skirt, and a bright bandanna—also 
black gloves and a black-stocking face 


with red silk sewed in for the mouth. 
It was very realistic, too—the whole 
outfit. I usually sang “Carry Me Back 
to Old Virginny.” 

Our director was only five feet in 
height—and she probably didn’t weigh 


over a hundred pounds; but every 
ounce of her lovable, peppy, magnetic 
personality went into the direction of 
this band. A _ trained singer—with 
years of stage and church choir work 
to her credit—she made a wonderful 
leader. In her white duck coat, orna- 
mented with spoon “frogs,” her white 
skirt and white cap with waving paper 
plume, she was a chic figure, but a 
very business-like one as well; and the 
lightest tap from her spoon paton 
brought instant attention—and _re- 
sponse. 


Beginning with performances in 
Auburn, New York, the home city, the 
services of the band soon began to be 
urgently requested in other towns—and 
they soon found themselves famous. 
Return engagements to several good- 
sized cities, and delightful hospitality 
shown the members at most of the 
places where they played—partially re- 
paid the loyal women for their lapors 
on behalf of their loved church. 

As I stated at the beginning, the 
Trinity Kitchen Band was, financially, 
the greatest success of any entertain- 
ment ever given by our church—netting 
the most income from an entertainment 
source. 





“CHOOSING AFFLICTION” 

“Choosing rather to suffer affliction 
with the people ot God, tnan to enjoy 
the pleasures of sin tor a _ season.” 
(Hebrews XI:25) “Choosing artlic- 
tion.” Mark that unusual first word. 
Many men may suffer affliction. ‘The 
iron necessities of hfe may force them 
to do so. Some suffer it with an angry 
protest. Others crouch beneath it with 
a drab self-pity. The nobler type will 
accept it gailantly, making the best ot 
the inevitable. But all these alike have 
received suffering because they could 
not help it. Here on the other hand, 
is a man who could have helped it, but 
took suffering nevertheless. He did 
not stand still and endure it. He went 
up to meet it. He was not passively 
afflicted. He welcomed affliction by 
his own deliberate choice. 


This man was Moses. His name is 
written with those of the other heroes 
of religious history in the magnificent 
eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews—this chapter which has well 
been called the Westminster Abbey of 
the Bible—beginning with the begin- 
ning of the world and reciting the 
starred names of those who through the 
Old Testament times had glorified the 
spiritual record of the nation. From 
Great Men of the Bible by Walter Rus- 
sell Bowie; Harper & Brothers. 
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JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 

A CLASS ‘A’ COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY — SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
Affiliated with the Board of Christian Education of 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U.S. A. 
For further information, write 


PRESIDENT H. L. McCROREY 
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No Totalitarian Jew 
(From page 436) 

of the story of the daughter who was 
buried in effigy. I am a student of 
Jewish life and history and never heard 
of that one before. I do know of par- 
ents who were deeply pained because 
of a child’s intermarriage as no doubt 
many Christian parents are. No one 
likes to see his child turn his back upon 
something that he considers precious 
and sacred. Would a sincere Christian 
be pleased if his son renounced Chris- 
tianity to marry a Mohammedan girl? 

It is not true that the Jew has not 
been willing to mingle. He has been only 
too pathetically eager to be accepted 
by non-Jews. But that acceptance must 
be on the basis of mutual respect for 
differences. The Jew should not be 
asked to cure his tooth-ache by cutting 
off his head. We certainly want to see 
the realization of that great ideal of 
the brotherhood of man. It will come 
when all men will have the right to 
serve the Father as they see fit. The 
answer to political totalitarianism is 
not religious tatalitarianism. 

Ralph Simon, Rabbi, 
Jewish Center, 
Jackson Heights, New York. 





SOCIAL SECURITY ATTITUDE 


Editor, Church Management: 


I have been a subscriber to Church 
Management for a number of years and 
think it almost indispensible. 

I have especially admired your frank 
and vigorous editorial policy and pro- 
nouncements. That they have not al- 
ways met my approval is nothing 
against them. You have about the 
right proportion of cynicism in your 
makeup to be a good editor of a church 
magazine, 

This letter of mine is prompted by 
the leading editorial of the April num- 
ber anent the Social Security amend- 
ment (although ostensibly pointed at 
“Does Responsibility Build Character? ) 
which article seems to me both unfair 
and beside the mark. 

The opposition of the pension fund 
leaders to the social security amend- 
ment does not imply opposition to the 
deal of social security for all employees 
f non-profit organizations. I was a 
1ember of and took part in the discus- 
ions of the commission which finally 

yrmed and presented to our brother- 
ood the pension system now in opera- 
on. I know that planned social se- 
irity was the ideal then and is now 
t the base of this system. By subse- 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 











TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS SERVICE to be- 
come a Pastor’s Assistant, Missionary. Music Di- 


| rector, Church Secretary, Deaconess or Commis- 


sioned Church Worker. Four-year courses lead- 
ing to graduation with degree of Bachelor of 
Religious Education. Highstandards. Low cost. 
Self-help. Beautiful location. Women’s dormi- 
tory. Exeellent board. All denominations wel- 
come. Apply now. 


Tennent College of Christian Education 
(of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches) 
Clinton H. Gillingham, M.A., D.D., Pres. 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





quent amendments, the benefits of this 
system are offered to the churches and 
employees of churches, colleges, et al, 
of our brotherhood whether ministerial 
or lay. 

If it be said that few other than min- 
isters are now enrolled in this system, 
it may be said in reply that the system 
is young, the disciples are very loosely 
organized and highly individualistic, it 
takes time to bring them up to volun- 
tary cooperation. In that word lies a 
thought worth remémbering. I make 
no plea for consideration of any indi- 
vidual or organization which stubbornly 
refuses to practice justice in human 
relations and rationalizes that refusal 
by asserting its need of further time. 
But where continual effort is being 
made to secure cooperation on a volun- 
tary basis and where progress is being 
made, is it not better to meet an ethical 
obligation voluntarily rather than by 
force of law? As I'see it, room must 
be made for sincere voluntaryism in 
such matters if we are to escape bu- 
reaucracy of the worst kind. ~ 

It is unworthy of you to say that 
the church is clamoring for exemption 
from responsibility in this matter. 
What is asked is that the responsibility 
be left where it properly should rest, 
on the heart and conscience of the 
church people. If after sufficient time 
is given for their own voluntary sys- 
tems to be adopted, there appears a lag 
of any serious proportions, I should fa- 
vor compulsion by law. 

S. Grundy Fisher, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 





HE DOESN’T APPROVE 


Editor, Church Management: 
I subscribed and paid for Church 
Management for a limited time. I am 
not sure whether or not that term of 
subscription has expired. At any rate 
whether or not it has expired I do not 
want it any more. I do not like it. I 
do not like its ideas or its attitudes. 

I do not like your attitude toward 
social security in particular. The whole 
scheme is a farce, the government is 
stealing the money and spending it as 
fast as it comes in. Yet you would have 
the minister of the church enter into 
the same nefarious scheme. Please do 
not offend me farther by sending your 
paper. 

J. R. Thomson, 
Aliquippa, Pennsylvania. 














Conference for Ministers and 


Other Religious Workers 
July 3-28 
July 3-7, 10-14, 17-21 
Lectures on significant topics by Henry Sloane . 
Coffin, Julius A. Bewer, George A. Buttrick, 
Ernest J. Chave, A. Herbert Gray, Erdman Har- 
ris, John T. McNeill, H. Richard Niebuhr, Ernest 
F. Scott, Wyatt A. Smart, Arthur L. Swift, Jr., 
Henry P. Van Dusen. 
July 24-28 


Conference on Mental Hygiene and Pastoral 
Relations with Harry Bone, Harold Leonard 
Bowman, Grace Loucks Elliott, Robert L. Cal- 
houn, Karen Horney, Otis Rice, Seward Hiltner, 
Harrison Elliott. 


Summer School 


July 5 to August 11 


Enrollment with credit, July 5 to 24 
or July 25 to August 11 also possible 


COURSES in Bible, Church History, Philoso- 
phy of Religion, Christian Ethics, Church and 
Community, Practical Theology, Religious Edu- 
cation. 

Wide range of Columbia University 

courses also available 


Address 
Director of Summer Courses 


Union Theological Seminary 
3041 Broadway New York City 


The Art of 
Conducting 


Public Worship 


A new book in a field of 
interest and importance to 
every pastor. It has just 
been written by our presi- 
dent, Albert W. Palmer, 
whose earlier book, “The 
Minister’s Job,” is espe- 
cially designed for college 
students considering the 
ministry as a_ vocation. 
Obtainable through any 
bookseller. 

















The Chicago Theological Seminary 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago 


Catalogue on application 








GROVE CITY 


BIBLE SCHOOL 
July 23-29, 1939 
Interesting Program: Preaching 
Lectures—Seminars in Pulpit 
Reading. Varied Recreational Op- 
portunities. Excellent Living Ac- 

commodations. 


For further information write: 


GROVE CITY BIBLE SCHOOL 
Grove City, Pa. 

















SCHAUFFLER COLLEGE 
of RELIGIOUS and SOCIAL WORK 


Degrees of B.S. in Religious Education and 
B.S. in Social Work —for Young Women 


International, Interdenominational, Interracial, 
Scientific in Method, Evangelistic in Spirit. 
Terms Moderate. Generous self-help for those 
in need. Write R.G. Clapp, D. D., 5115 Fowler 
Ave., Cleveland, O., for literature or catalog. 
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Religion 

Types of Religious Philosophy by 
Edwin Arthur Burtt. Harper Brothers. 
512 pages. $3. 

An excellently-done book intended 
for an orientation-course in college 
work. By its thoroughness and com- 
pleteness it has earned a place for it- 
self on every pastor’s reference-shelves. 
Here is a roll-call and exhibit of the 
principal varieties of religious philoso- 
phies: Roman Catholicism, Protestant 
fundamentalism, the religion of science, 
agnosticism, ethical idealism, modern- 
ism and humanism. The last section 
especially is splendid and fills a need, 
in view of the fact that to most of or- 
ganized religious humanism is terra 
incognita. 

Individual philosophies especially 
treated are those of William James, W. 
E. Hocking, Samuel Alexander, A. N. 
Whitehead and Henri Bergson. Of cur- 
rent trends there are the New Super- 
naturalism, the most outstanding form 
of which is Barthianism; the New Skep- 
ticism, whose most outspoken repre- 
sentatives are Aldous Huxley and Er- 
nest Hemingway; Naturalistic Theism, 
which is a reaction against Humanism; 
and the New Nationalism, the most in- 
fluential organization of which is the 
German Faith movement formerly un- 
der the leadership of Prof. Wilhelm 
Hauer of Tuebingen. 


The closing chapter presents a sys- 
tematic critical analysis of the impor- 
tant issues over which conflicts arise 
between the various types of religious 
philosophies. An attempt is made to 
clarify five of these issues: “Is the 
human mind competent to attain all 
needed religious truth for itself, or 
does it require and can it give supple- 
mentation by a supernatural revela- 
tion? Is man capable of certainty in 
his religious insights, or of empirical 
tentativeness only? Is the fundamen- 
tal stracture of the universe a theologi- 
cal or an impersonal order? Which is 
of central importance in religion—a 
metaphysical faith, an historical at- 
tachment, or devotion to a moral prin- 
ciple or social ideal? And by what 
method are questions like these to be 
answered ?” 


All in all, the author has given an 
excellent treatment of the subject mat- 
ter, presenting the various types of 
Western thought with fairness and im- 
partiality. The addition of an exhaus- 
tive bibliography implements a first- 
rate reference work as an outstanding 
tool for the work-shop of the student 
of religion. 


J. F.C. G. 


Biology and Christian Belief by W. 
Osborne Greenwood. The Macmillan 
Company. 192 pages. $1.75. 

This book does not revive the so- 


called conflict between science and re- 
ligion so earnestly fought by well- 
meaning people in the last century. It 
is a splendid positive statement to the 
effect that modern biology not only does 
not rule out God, but is actually con- 
ducive to belief in a personal Creator. 
Dr. Greenwood is a medical doctor 
and a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. The process of argument 
is not that of propaganda but rather 
of education. He quotes from men like 
Sir Arthur Keith who does not share 
Dr. Greenwood’s view point, as well as 
from those who are more favorable to 
point of view taken in this book. 


The author’s observations are not 
limited to the field of biology. The 
discoveries of the new physics and the 
new chemistry also show that there 
must have been a Planner who had the 
power to carry out that plan. The 
structure of the atom with its protons 
and electrons as well as the structure 
of the universe and the unique place 
and power of the element, carbon, all 
point away from chance and toward 
a divine mind. Sir James Jeans con- 
cludes that the possibility that the uni- 
verse is the result of chance rather 
than the work of a Creator is as the 
numeral one is to one followed by four 
hundred and twenty thousand million 
zeroes. 


There are many quotations from men 
like Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir Arthur Ed- 
dington, Viscount Haldane, the Rt. Hon. 
J. C. Smuts, Sullivan, Durken, Hurst 
and many others of similar caliber. 

Dr. Greenwood is interested in phy- 
sical research and warns against de- 
claring anything to be impossible. He 
concludes that the Christian doctrine 
of immortality is not discredited by 
science but rather upheld by it, and 
that a deep knowledge of biology leads 
one to believe in the survival of the 
human personality. 


The reviewer has found the book very 
valuable for use with a group of senior 
boys in a Church School class, who 
have recently been impressed in science 
courses in school with the possibility 
of ruling God out of the universe. They 
are really eager for an_ intelligent 
reconciliation of what seems to them at 
first to be conflicting points of view. 
This book makes such a reconciliation 
possible. 

E.S.S. 


Theories of Religious Experience by 
John Morrison Moore. Round Table 
Press. 253 pages. $3.00. 


The author of this volume is a teacher 
of ethics and religion at Hamilton Col- 
lege, Clinton, New York. After study- 
ing at Park College, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Columbia University and Union 
Theological Seminary, Dr. Moore is now 
teaching in the field in which he has 
written extensively in form of maga- 


zine articles. 

The reviewer and many readers of 
Church Management will agree with the 
author that the phrase “religious ex- 
perience” is used many times in recent 
religious discussions. He seeks to study 
this phrase by means of an examina- 
tion of the thinking of three men who 
have given their interpretation to it: 
William James, Rudolf Otto and Henri 
Bergson. The author reviews these 
three philosophers both through his 
own mind and through the minds of 
other interpreters of these men. With 
the discussion of these three philoso- 
phers in the first three chapters of the 
book, the author concludes his study 
with what he calls “fundamental prob- 
lems in the theory of religious exper- 
ience.” Some reviewers who are very 
critical of philosophers will point out 
that the author has omitted any refer- 
ence to anthropoligical literature which 
is concerned with genetic problems and 
psychological and clinical literature 
which deals with the biographical 
causes and determinants of religious 
experience. However, this reviewer be- 
lieves the author has successfully stated 
what he believes to be the central prob- 
lem of religious experience in such a 
way that any reference to this omitted 
field is a proper one. The author is 
dealing here with normal conscious ex- 
perience and its relevance to theologi- 
cal interpretation. It is not the pur- 
pose of the author in his concluding 
chapter to add some new theory of re- 
ligious experience but rather consider 
certain general characteristics of the 
modern emphasis upon religious exper- 
ience. 

The author has given his readers an 
excellent bibliography at the close of 
the book on each of his chapters. The 
references include not only the usual 
books on the topics but also recent ar- 
ticles found in our better journals. In 
true American tradition there is an 
index. This book will give the re- 
ligious thinker a study scholarly and 
sympathetic in understanding of the 
subject as well as possessing a depth 
of interpretation of religious exper- 


ience, 
W.L. L. 


The Validity of Religious Experience 
by F. E. England. Harper & Brothers. 
282 pages. $2.00. 


This is a well worked out and com- 
prehensive study of the validity of re- 
ligious experience, The author, F. E. 
England, has been most painstaking 
in his reading of the sources in the 
psychology and philosophy of religion. 
He shows how vitally connected re- 
ligious experience is with the world of 
reality. It is a book to strengthen the 
religious convictions of each one of us 
in relationship to what are the intuitive 
and interpretative elements in our 
spiritual experiences. The author 
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writes as a scientist, philosopher, psy- 
chologist and theologian. For several 
years now he has given courses of Uni- 
versity Extension Lectures in England 
on the psychology and philosophy of 
religion. A paragraph such as this is 
a taster for what the writer has to 
offer: “The basis of communion with 
God is adoration, a state of mind which 
betokens the recognition of something 
sublime, mysterious and sacred, tran- 
scending the comprehension of the ador- 
ing mind—for a God who was wholly 
comprehensible by man would not be 
an object of worship. The radical de- 
fect of humanism, whether hellenistic 
or American, is not so much its convic- 
tion that man’s own resources are suffi- 
cient for his well-being as the parochial 
view of life implied in that conviction. 
The man who feels that he can do with- 
out God is living in an artificially re- 
stricted world, and even he is prone to 
offer worship to objects less worthy of 
his adoration. 


“Man at his best is man vividly aware 
of the relative character of his observed 
horizons. He accepts no arbitrary lim- 
itation, is continually occupied in push- 
ing his boundary-stones farther out, and 
he knows that, go as far as he may, he 
remains a childing holding a candle in 
the wind, a creature standing in the 
presence of the Uncreated, a fragment 
which seeks harmony with the Whole, a 
stream ever running towards the eternal 
sea. In his proudest moments of domi- 
nance he himself is dominated; his lord- 
ship acknowledges an overlordship. His 
affinity with the great whole of being 
is not a fellowship of monarchs but a 
relation of creature to Creator. In no 
true sense does he possess the universe; 
he is possessed by it. Underneath are 
the everlasting arms.” 

A.S.N. 


Judaism 


The Pharisees by Dr. Louis Finkel- 
stein. The Jewish Publication Society 
of America. Two volumes. 828 pages. 
$2.50 per volume. 

Following his splendid biography of 
Akiba, Dr Finkelstein has chosen the 
subject of the Pharisees for his next 
important study. He has produced in 
these volumes the first comprehensive 
work written about the Pharisees and 
the mass of information he has assem- 
bled, composed in a style easy to read, 
will add new laurels to his scholarly 
reputation. 

Dr. Finkelstein has not limited him- 
self merely to a detailed account of all 
that happened to the sect of Jewish 
separatists who arose about the year 
135 B. C. and have come to bs known 
in history as the Pharisees. In the 
sweep of his learning and imagination 
the author reaches out to include im- 
portant items from the whole range of 
ancient Jewish history. He has col- 
lected an abundance of data about the 
sociology, the economics, the manners 
and customs, of Israel. His interests 
are those cf a person living in the 20th 
century and his approach is colored by 
his knowledge of modern sociology. 
This gives additional cogency to his 
methods, especially in the brilliant 


chapters on “Providence, Determinism, 
and Free Will,” and “The Plebian Para- 
dox,” where his application of Patrician 
and Plebian categories to the content 
Ben Sira, 


of the book of Proverbs, 
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Chronicles, Lamentations, Esther, Ruth, 
Job and Ecclesiastes, yield extraordin- 
ary insights into the problem of author- 
ship and purpose of the respective 
books. 

Consideration of the Pharisees in- 
evitably gives rise to the question: 
Was Jesus right in his objection that 
the law and the traditions so scrupu- 
lously observed by the Pharisees were 
a burden and even defeated the ends 
of true religion? 

Dr. Finkelstein never takes up this 
query directly, nor does he seem to be 
greatly concerned in the volumes about 
questions which Christians are likely 
to ask. In the long chapter on “The 
Social Background of Pharisaic Legis- 
lation,” Dr. Finkelstein, has, however, 
given us information by which we may 
equip ourselves to judge in the case. 
The amout and content of the Phari- 
saic legislation seem to us extremely 
burdensome and render absolutely valid 
Jesus’ criticism. Moreover, the spirit- 
ual pride of the Pharisees in their atti- 
tude toward the ‘am ha aretz’—the 
dweller of the land—seems to us to 
contradict every honest religious im- 
pulse. And, so far as Jesus himself was 
concerned, the impurity he shared from 
simply being a Galilean, must have 
given him pain, and justified his re- 
sentment against a system which raised 
needless artificial barriers. 


In his section on “The Purity of 
Olives” Vol. I, chapter 3, page 52) Dr. 
Finkelstein writes, in reference to the 
impurity of Galileans: 

“According to the letter of the Law, 
they (the Galileans) were all, like the 
Jews of the diaspora and like all Jews 
living today, permanently impure, and 
whatever they touched was defiled. 
Fortunately, the Law did not require 
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them to be pure. It merely forbade 
them to enter the temple or partake 
of holy food in the period of their im- 
purity. Being in Galilee, they could 
in any event do neither, but whenever 
any one of them planned to undertake 
a pilgrimage, he had to prepare him- 
self for purification. 

“The impurity of the Galilean be- 
came, however, a problem in its social 
aspect; whatever food he _ touched 
shared his defilement and could neither 
be eaten by the pure nor used for sac- 
rifice.” 

From such glimpses as these one 
does not wonder that Jesus had so many 
controversies with the Pharisees. 

Dr. Finkelstein has made no attempt 
at apologetics in these volumes. They 
are entirely objective and for that rea- 
son invaluable. Further we may say 
that the author, in taking the Phari- 
sees out of the cotton batting in which 
they had been wrapped by many gen- 
erations by popular prejudice, and mak- 
ing them live before our eyes as real 
beings, has done a remarkable service 
of interpreting them anew and show- 
ing them to us as they really were. 


W. W.R. 
The History of Israel by H. Wheeler | 
Robinson. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
239 pages. $2.25. 


Dr. Robinson, who at present is prin- 
cipal of Regent’s Park College and 
reader in Biblical criticism in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, is one writer on the 
Old Testament who needs no introduc- 
tion to Church Management readers. 
His place as a teacher and writer in 
this field of Biblical study is granted 
by all. 

This little book is a companion vol- 
ume to the author’s previous book in 
this series entitled “Studies in Theology 
Series” and published by Scribner’s 
Sons. The purpose of this short his- 
tory of Israel is to meet the need felt 
by many teachers and students for an 
introductory text-book covering the 
whole ground, and suitable as a prepa- 
ration for the use of the larger his- 
tories, and studies of special periods. 
As the title of the volume indicates the 
author has attempted—and he has done 
a good job—to include all the chief 
facts which emerge from the literary 


and epigraphia sources, while showing | 


throughout the shaping factors of the 
history, particularly its succession of 
imperial backgrounds. The period cov- 
ered by the history is from the Exodus 
to 70 A.D. 

One 
this brief history is the inclusion by 
the author of a chapter on “Israel’s 
Contribution to the Philosophy of His- 
tory.” Dr. Robinson shows how four 
lines of thought, namely, the physical 
factor of faith, the pragmatism of 
moral values, the unity of history in 
the purpose of God, and the funda- 
mental and ultimate fellowship of the 
human and divine, “may be viewed as 
an attempt to reconstruct the old and 
discredited ‘argument form prophecy’ 
in a new way. Here is a volume which 
would make useful material for the 
study of the history of Israel in an 
adult Bible class. 


W.L.L. 
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St. Paul by Arthur Darby Nock. Har- 
per & Brothers. 256 pages. $2.00. 

From his childhood to his maturity 
Professor Nock scrutinizes the life of 
St. Paul and in addition analyzes the 
writings of this genius who wrote the 
major portions of the New Testament. 
And all this in one comparatively small 
volume. “Another volume on Paul,” 
someone hastily asks? True, but not 
just another life of Paul. Professor 
Nock succeeds remarkably well in this 
comparatively small compass in depict- 
ing Paul and the letters from his hand 
in the environment in which he lived 
and from which they grew. The fact 
is that at times as one reads this mag- 
nificent volume the sense that Paul is 
emerging from his environment makes 
one question whether perchance we are 
here discovering Paul via the Formge- 
schichte route. 

These lectures by the professor of 
history of religion in Harvard Univer- 
sity were delivered on the Swander lec- 
tureship at the. Theological Seminary of 
the Reformed Church in the United 
States in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, In 
1939-40 Professor Nock will deliver the 
Gifford Lectures at the University of 
Aberdeen. This book is hardly of uni- 
form merit; the keen analysis of Paul’s 
experience and its effect upon his Chris- 
tian thinking surpasses the somewhat 
hurried analysis of the letters which is 
crowded into almost exactly one hun- 
dred pages. Despite this severe limita- 
tion the author has given his readers 
some fruitful paths for serious study 
in the Pauline epistles. 

Dr. Nock divides the epistles into two 
main groups—the travel letters written 
on his journeys, and the prison letters. 
The former group includes 1 and 2 
Thessalonians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Ga- 
latians and Romans; the latter, Colos- 
sians, Philemon and Philippians. Ephe- 
sians, whose authenticity he doubts, 
and the Pastoral Epistles whose author- 
ship he also denies to Paul more cer- 
tainly, he treats in the second classifica- 
tion nevertheless. Hebrews is naturally 
omitted entirely. 

One of his interesting assertions is 
that in some of the weightiest matters 
Paul understood and developed ideas 
of Jesus which were being obscured and 
imperilled at Jerusalem. “Freedom in 
face of the law, a generous outward- 
turned view of humanity, a zeal to save 
men at the cost of correctness—these 
were the marks of both Jesus and 
Paul.” 

The most original and unusual as- 
pect of this volume however is the 
unique analysis and interpretation of 
the life and the experiences of Paul 
in the light of his backgrounds. Only 
in his speculation regarding the ele- 
ments which entered Paul’s life as a 
child does Professor Nock allow his 
imagination to run beyond his actual 
sources. Even so one must admit that 
the author has so accurately and so 
vividly relived the life of the converted 
Jew that he has‘a perfect right to re- 
construct the earlier years of Paul’s 
life in the light. 

Dr. Nock insists that, at Damascus, 
Paul needed no instruction from Anan- 
ias; one who followed the Christians so 
closely and saw them under the most 
severe persecution most certainly knew 
the fundamental principles of this new 
religion. Perhaps it was even Paul who 

















preserved the newness of Christianity. 
The Jerusalem Christians had grafted 
what they learned from Jesus together 
with their sentiments regarding the 
resurrection upon Judaism in which 
they had been reared. Their religious 
lives had been enriched and changed 
but without discontinuity. But for Paul, 
where there had been a sharp antithesis 
between loyalty to Judaism and Chris- 
tianity before his conversion, there 
eame a drastic psychological crisis in 
his conversion which gave birth to a 
dynamic religion de novo, While neither 
Paul nor any of his critics since the 
beginning have been able to tell ac- 
curately what happened on the way to 
Damascus few will doubt that the re- 
ligion he sponsored thereafter came 
much nearer to the religion of Jesus 
than the Judaic Christianity in the Pal- 
estinian capital. R. W. A. 


George Whitefield, the Matchless Soul 
Winner by Edwin Noah Hardy. Ameri- 
can Tract Society. 298 pages. $1.50. 

Dr. Hardy deserves our deepest grati- 
tude for this moving biography of one 
of the greatest of Christian preachers. 
A Congregational minister who has 
held important churches, he is a des- 
cendant of the noted Hardys of Great 

3ritian and France. He brings to his 
task a wide experience in historical in- 
vestigation. Out of a wealth of ma- 
terial which would fill several volumes, 
Dr. Hardy has chosen to write of the 
outstanding characteristics and achieve- 
ments of this great pulpit orator. 

Tracing the boyhood influences of 
Bell Inn, the hostelry run by his mother, 
the author brings us to Oxford and the 
all-important meeting with and _ in- 
fluence of the Wesleys and the “Holy 
Club.” This influence together with the 
reading of Scougal’s, The Life of God 
in the Soul of Man led to Whitefield’s 
conversion “seven weeks after Easter 
in 1785.” This was of course the turn- 
ing point in his career as was Alders- 
gate Street in John Wesley’s. 

We follow then Whitefield’s ordina- 
tion in the Episcopal Church at the 
early age of twenty-one; his declining 
of a regular pastorate; his growing 
popularity as an occasional preacher; 
the visits to Georgia and New England; 
and the final triumphant evangelistic 
tours in Scotland, England, Wales and 
America. Well told is the story of the 
last sermon from the stairs of Captain 
Gilman’s home at Newburyport, Massa- 
chusetts, as the wornout soldier of the 
Cross arose from his bed to preach to 
the people gathered in the yard, to 
preach until the candle in his hand had 
burned down into the socket and had 
gone out. It was a significant and 
beautiful end to his last public address. 

Perhaps undue importance is attached 
to Whitefield’s emotionalism, which as 
| see it, was not the essential thing in 
ils experience or influence. Quite cor- 
rectly there are separate chapters of 

e Bethesda Orphanage at Savannah, 
n his open air preaching, on his in- 
‘erest in higher education and on 
Vhitefield as Pioneer Preacher and 
oul Winner. 

The book stresses many timeless les- 
ns for the edification of the preacher 
nd Christian worker of today. The 
icentenary of Whitefield’s first visit to 

merica shoud arouse an interest in 
is remarkable soul winner. Dr. 
irdy’s excellent book will make him 
ve again after 200 years. 

L. D. 
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The outstanding sermon volume of 1939. 
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religion and laying the foundations on which boys and girls can 


“There is a need for a book in this 
field. This book fills that need.”—Dr. Sidney A. Weston. 
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Frances Willard of Evanston by Ly- 
dia Jones Trowbridge. Willett, Clark 
& Company. 209 pages. $2.00. 

This book, written by an intimate 
friend of Frances E. Willard, is very 
timely in view of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of the great 
reformer in September, 1939. It is an 
anniversary which should be remem- 
bered in our churches with suitable pro- 
grams. 

To some of this younger generation 
Frances Willard is but a name. Some 


of the older readers will recall, from 
first hand knowledge, some of the stir- 
ring events of her life. 


She was born 
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in New York, spent her childhood in 
Wisconsin, received her college work in 
Wisconsin and Illinois but her sphere of 
world was limited only by the bounda- 
ries of the world. 

By profession Miss Willard was an 
educator. She served with distinction 
in that field. But her hatred of alco- 
hol started her into the field of reform. 
Many branches of this received her in- 
spiration. She appeared with Dwight 
L. Moody as a leader of great mass 
meetings; she served as the leader, if 
not the original organizer of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
She championed dress reform for 
women and equal suffrage politically. 
Unquestionably she stands among the 
great of America. 

It is an interesting picture which 
goes through the pages of this volume. 
The courage and ambitions of a good 
woman inspires the readers. It is well 
that Miss Willard should thus_ be 
brought to life on the centennial of her 
birth. 

W. H.L. 


Sermons and Preaching 


His Last Werds by William C. Skeath. 
Cokesbury Press. 91 pages. $1.00. 

The present trend in Evangelical 
Churches toward an emphasis on the 
observance of Lent and Good Friday in 
particular, is reinforced by Mr. Skeath’s 
new book. The author is the pastor 
of the Haws Avenue Methodist Churcn 
in Norristown, Pennsylvania. He has 
been a member of the Philadelphia Con- 
ference of that denomination since 1904. 
His Last Words is the work of a pas- 
tor. Illustrations from pastoral exper- 
iences are used. The meditations are 
short sermons. 

A good deal of classical and ancient 
poetry adds to the literary beauty. The 
style is attractive. The author draws 
somewhat upon his imagination, being 
careful to indicate such passages. An 
example of this is found in the medita- 
tion of the penitent “thief,” whom Mr. 
Skeath thinks of as a zealous patriot. 
According to this interpretation the tra- 
ditional Dysmas was a Galilean insur- 
rectionist who may have been among 
those who tried to make Jesus king. 

The introductory chapter is, “The 
Watch at the Cross.” The others which 
are based, each one, on one of the seven 
sayings spoken by our Lord from the 
Cross are, “The Reach of Divine 
Mercy;” “Jesus and the Penitent;” “The 
Eternal Sympathy;” “The Darkness of 
Moral Despair;” “A Spiritual Thirst;” 
“The Spiritual Sacrifice;” and “A Child- 
like Trust.” 

E.S.S. 


The Name Above Every Name by 
Robert G. Lee. Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 182 pages. $1.50. 


Dr. Robert G. Lee, pastor of the 
Bellevue Baptist Church, Memphis, 
Tennessee, is one of the well-known 
preachers of the South. He is the au- 
thor of several volumes of sermons 
which have had a wide reading. This 
book has for its title that of the first 
sermon, its text inevitably being, 
“Wherefore God also hath highly ex- 
alted him, and given him a name which 
is above every name: that at the name 
of Jesus knee should bow, of 


every 
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DICTIONARY 


Seanad Exh FOR YOUR HOME, 


for you and your 
children, this big 
unabridged dictionary is a daily 
question-answerer. ‘‘Look it up 
in the Merriam-Webster” and you 
consult “The Supreme Authority”’. 
FOR YOUR OFFICE, this new 
Merriam-Webster is the court of 
final appeal on the spelling, pro- 
nunciation, meaning, and use of 
words. 

SEE THIS NEW WORK at your 
bookdealer’s or write for descrip- 
tive pamphlet to G. & C. Merriam 
Co., Dep’t 13, Springfield, Mass. 
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BOOKS of Lasting Value 


To close a library the following used 
standard books are offered at the 
prices quoted, prepaid. Checks will 
be immediately returned if volumes 
desired are sold when order reaches 
us. 

Hastings Great Texts of the Bible—19 


volumes (Psa. 120—Proverbs miss- 

RS re ee eer ee eee $19.00 
World’s Great Sermons—10 volumes... 2.50 
Literature of All Nations—Hawthorne 

ne NS |. Ss Ac ne ko oe -ocee « © 7.50 
Life and Times of Jesus—Edersheim— 

. . ee ees ane ae 3.00 
Bblical Theology of New Testament— 

Welnn—2 VOIRMES 2... 20. sc cccccccces 1.00 
Church History—Kurtz—3 volumes.... 1.50 
Dictionary of the Bible—Hastings—4 

wo OPE EE OLE TE 5.00 
Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels— 

Hastings—2 volumes ............... 2.50 
Dictionary of the Apostolic Church— 

Hastings—2 volumes .............. 2.50 
Hours With the Bible—Geike—6 vol- 

umes—complete Old Testament..... 3.00 


BOOKS ARE ALL IN 
FIRST CLASS CONDITION 


Address, enclosing remittance, to 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
406 Auditorium Bldg. Cleveland, O. 
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things in heaven, and things in earth, 
and things under the earth” (Phil, 2: 
9,10). Two of the sermons have to 
do with Elijah, the texts being “Hide 
thyself” and “Shew thyself.” The sub- 
title of the volume is “And Other Evan- 
gelical Addresses.” Dr. Lee has been 
described as a preacher of unusual elo- 
quence, and sermons of this type are 
hard to put into print, as there is cer- 
tain to be some lack of the personal 
appeal of the orator. These addresses, 
nevertheless, are worth reading as ex- 
amples of fervid evangelistic preaching 
which has obtained results. The illus- 
trations are copious, original and ef- 
fective. Both in style and vitality Dr. 
Lee suggests Dr. Joseph Parker, who in 
the closing days of the last century 
made the City Temple in London a veri- 
table throne of power. 
L, H.C. 


To Them That Perish by Elias D. 
Bliss. Broadman Press. 160 pages. 
$1.00. 

As the title suggests, this is a book 
of evangelistic sermons. There are ten 
of them, and for the most part they are 
simple, direct and helpful. The ninth 
discourse is entitled “The First Five 
Minutes After Death.” As it contains 
some questionable biblical interpreta- 
tions and treats of some of the myster- 
ies of the realm beyond the veil with a 
dogmatic certainty that is not justified 
by the scope of our human knowledge, 
it is unfortunate that it is included in 
this collection of sermons. The tenth 
sermon is based on the words: “Let us 
hear the conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter: Fear God and keep his command- 
ments; for this is the whole duty of 
man” (Ecclesiastes 12:12). In spite of 
its undoubted merits, its effect will be 
weakened for many by the fact that the 
author does not appear to have come 
into contact with any of the more re- 
cent books dealing with Ecclesiastes. 
This little volume of sermons is highly 
readable and stimulating: Without a 
doubt these discourses were helpful to 
those who heard them and they will 
likewise be beneficial to their readers. 

1s; tC. 


Youth 


Learning About God and His Church 
by Lala C. Palmer and Leon C. Palmer. 
Morehouse Publishing Company. 127 
pages. $1.50. 

This book is prepared as a third Pri- 
mary course for children in the Epis- 
copal Church and is one of the most 
practical and delightful little volumes 
that the reviewer has ever read. It is 
so fine that it is too bad that it could 
not be printed at a lower price for 
wider circulation. 

The opening part of the book gives 
wise counsel as to how to teach chil- 
dren, especially how to tell stories. An- 
other chapter gives gift projects which 
may be wisely undertaken in each of 
the twelve months. Still another chap- 
ter suggests a series of monthly pil 
grimages to various parts of th 
church which the children may make, 
while still another chapter deals wit! 
the children’s corner and how that can 
be made attractive in the church. The 
chapter on testing the efficiency of the 
Primary department is one which every 
Primary teacher ought to read. 

The concluding chapters deal with 
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the lessons quarter by quarter. While 
these lessons are set up according to 
the church year, there is not a church 
school teacher anywhere who could not 
be greatly helped by reading the wise 
and stimulating counsels. 

J.E.R. 


Give Your Child a Chance by Sallie 
Rust Moss. The Broadman Press. 121 
pages. $1.00. 

The author is both a mother and a 
teacher. In her own home she gave two 
fine men their start in life and as a 
teacher she has helped hundreds of 
boys and girls. The book is made up 
of rather direct messages on the best 
way to guide children and young people 
in order that they may develop into 
the noblest character. Many illustra- 
tions and wise quotations make the 
book more interesting reading. The 
chapter titles are: “Obedience,” “How 
to Win Obedience,” “Justice,” “Confi- 
dence - Fear,” “Reading,” “Honesty,” 


“Tdeals.” 
Jee. 


Your Child Needs by Mary M. Chal- 
mers. The Judson Press. 117 pages. 
50 cents. 

This little book by Mrs. Chalmers 
would be helpful for a study course on 
the Christian Home or for reading by 
parents. The book deals with many of 
the most difficult problems on which 
parents need help and is not only full 
of wise counsel but is written in an 
interesting way. The eight chapters 
in the book are entitled: “A Well-Ad- 
justed Home,” “Understanding,” “Dis- 
cipline,’ “Play,” “Work and Play,” 
“Friends,” “Culture,” “Training in 
Christian Living.” Churches will find 
this a helpful volume to add to their 
lending libraries. 

J.E.R. 


Various Topics 


The German Reich and Americans of 
German Origin by Charles C. Burgling- 
ham, James Byrne, Dr. Alfred Cohn, 
Bernard Flexner, Felix Frankfurter, 
Monte Lemann, Senator Pepper, Dean 
Howeard Robbins, Monseigneur Ryan, 
Judge Seabury, Murray Seasongood, 
Henry L. Stimson, Nicholas Murray 
Buttler, Nathan Straus. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 45 pages. $1.50. 

“If this agitation is permitted to 
continue unchecked, it cannot fail to 
create a cyst in the body politic of the 
American people. .. . Friction between 
this group and the rest of the Ameri- 
can people might result in unrest and 
possible bloodshed.” This indictment 
of the largest and a provedly loyal body 
of American citizens constitutes an un- 
warranted insult. True, the Nazi gov- 
ernment is seeking to organize German- 
Americans. It is doing so both by its 
philosophy and as a war-measure. For 
America is waging an undeclared war 
upon the Reich: helium gas was not 
sold because it might become an in- 
strument of war, but war-planes go in 
unknown numbers to other members of 
the “Have” group of nations; the eco- 
nomic boycott is not hurting the Nazi 
government leaders, but it does make 
life burdensome to the masses of Ger- 
man people and increases the risk of 
the military phase of war between the 
“Have-Nots” and the “Haves.” The 
breaking of diplomatic relations and 


the use of armed might is to be the 
final stage of the second “war to make 
the world safe for democracy.” 

The Nazi government is only acting 
the political role assumed for German- 
Americans by the Germans in the 
Reich. The Fatherland misunderstands 
America about as much as the United 
States misunderstands Germany. Be- 
cause in practically all the rest of the 
world colonies of western Europe set- 
tlers retain their culture and language, 
while in America all alike fuse into 
one body-politic and one culture-group. 
Our danger is too rapid assimilation. 
The World War era saw a similar at- 
tack upon the imaginary German- 
American danger. 

Appropriately enough, the title-page 
quotes words of the first Roosevelt, 
from 1917, in extenuation of the thesis. 
However, while no German-Americans 
were found to have broken their faith 
pledged to America, the hue and the 
cry under which they were made the 
object of uncalled-for suspicion did 
cause the violation of their civil rights 
by fascistically-minded groups of pa- 
trioteers. The German government is 
playing into the hands of such by docu- 
ments like those here used. 

J.C. G. 
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CHURCH MANAGEMENT Says: 


From the pen of an_ experienced lecturer, 
writer, educator, of recognized ability ...So 
satisfying to the teacher and parent... Many 
practical aids... Pupils fortunate enough to 
receive training described in First Things 
First will owe life-long debt to such dis- 


cerning teachers as Mrs. Boysen. 


Outstanding Books avout te Bible: 


LINKS IN CHRISTIANITY’S CHAIN, Gil- 
more. 340 pages. $3.00 plus 5c postage 
THE BIBLE: BEACON LIGHT OF HIS- 
TORY, Gilmore. 270 pages. $2.75 plus 5e 

stage. 


STUDIES IN THE PSALMS, Armstrong. 216 
pages. $2.50 plus 5c postage 

BIBLE HANDBOOK, Leishman-Lewis. 
272 pages. $2.75 plus 5c postage 
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postage 
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Chain Fastener Closes Bible 








Slide Fastener Bible. Flexible leather 
binding. National Publishing Com- 
pany. $3.75. 

Here is the popular 
Bible applied to a Bible. This is one 
of several styles offered, this being 
6x8%% inches over all with a type page 
of 5x7% inches. The type is clear and 
legible and has the self pronunciation 
marks. 

The idea of the slide fastener is new 
yet it adds something to the Bible. It 
is an idea worth extending. For in- 
stance, if this were a larger book it 
would appeal to many clergymen. The 
covers are loosely bound and flexible so 
that sermon notes can be enclosed with- 
in. Why not a portfolio Bible? In ad- 
dition the zipper fastener preserves the 
pages, keeping out dust and dirt. A 
book of this type should have many 
years more life than the same Bible 
without the fastener feature. 

We i. 
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DUPLICATORS - STENCILS - INKS 


SUPPLIES FOR ALL MAKES 
STENCIL DUPLICATOR PRINT- 
ING MACHINES. Our “EXCEL- 
ALL” Line Most Complete in Amer- 
ica. Best and Cheapest. Customers 
the world over. “EXCELLOGRAPH” 
STENCIL PRINTERS $19.75 up. 
Self Feeding Machines. 
Pay 10 cents a day. 
Automatic Inking Post 
Card Printers $8.50. 
Ministers Mimeo, 
Manual Art De- 
signs Book $5.00 
Stencil Picture Tracers $7.50. Everything 
you need under one roof. Have Opening for 
One Minister User Dealer in Every Town. 
Easy Extra Money. Get Yours at Whole 
sale. Interesting Illustrated Literature Free. 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. M-7 336 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Tricks Our Minds Play On Us by 
Karl Ruf Stolz. Cokesbury Press. 252 
pages. $2.00. 

This latest book by the Dean of Hart- 
ford School of Religious Education, car- 
ries on the tradition of his other dis- 
tinguished contributions in the field of 
Christian psychology, namely Pastoral 
Psychology (1932) and The Psychology 
of Religious Living (1937). Dean Stolz 
is a Bachelor of Divinity (Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute) and a Doctor of Philoso- 
phy (Iowa) in the field of psychology. 
In addition to his administrative work 
and his teaching he does a great deal 
of personal counselling. 

While the book is addressed to the 
“plain man” it is no ordinary treat- 
ment of the matters involved. The first 
chapter deals with “normality” and is 
a comprehensive statement although it 
recognizes the difficulty of defining that 
term. Lack of restraint, nervousness, 
fear, egotism, deflation and delusion 
are taken up in order, and vital contri- 
butions to the building of a balanced 
personality made. 

Alcohol is described as the “great 
deceiver,” and methods are suggested 
for the cure of the habit of its use. 
Rules are also given for breaking the 


habit of smoking. 


Dr. Stolz feels that men and women, 
because of the differences between the 
two sexes, have much to contribute to 
each other, and that friendships should 
be built up without the feeling that 


| romance must necessarily follow. Es- 





pecially he advises that unmarried peo- 
ple seek the companionship of several 
people of the opposite sex before mak- 
ing the final choice. Happiness in mar- 
riage, he says, is an accomplishment 
based on intelligent conduct and atti- 
tudes, not simply a matter of chance. 

Dr. Stolz points out that sickness 
can be used and not merely regarded 
as unmitigated tragedy. In the chap- 
ter that deals with this subject, as ail 
through the book, the emphasis is made 
upon the necessity of a vital and per- 
sonal Christian experience as the basis 
of an integrated personality. 

The field of pastoral psychology is 
a rapidly widening one. The pastor 
who earnestly seeks practical help in 
this field makes no mistake in using the 
work of Karl R. Stolz as resource ma- 
terial. 

E.S. 8S. 


The Individual in Our Present-day 
World by Cecil V. Crabb. Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 93 pages. $1.00. 


Some years ago Dr. John M. Vander 
Meulen in a little book entitled Getting 
Out of the Rough utilized the game of 
golf as a basis for a number of essay- 
sermons. In the present volume Dr. 
Crabb makes something of the same 
use of automobiling. We have here ten 
addresses with topics suggestive of the 
long road and the vehicle which carries 
us over it. Among them are “The Goal 
of Our Journey,” “Some Hills to Be 
Climbed,” “Four-wheel Brakes,” “Run- 
ning With the Emergency Brake On” 
and “A Good Windshield Wiper.” Each 
is prefaced by a scriptural citation, that 
of the latter being Psalm 42:4 and that 
of the one on “Testing the Brakes” be- 
ing Matthew 5:29-30. It must be con- 
fessed that it is not always easy at the 
outset to see the relation between the 
topic and the passage from the Bible. 
But before the reader progresses three 
paragraphs at the most he discovers | 


the applicability of both topic and 
verses, as well as their relation to 
each other. Although the appeal of the 
titles is decidedly popular, one must not 
get the impression that the content of 
the book is superficial. On the contrary 
it shows wide reading, clear thinking 
and skill in the art of expression. It 
lays special stress on the value of a 
sound philosophy for the individual and 
furnishes the material highly helpful in 
the building up of such a =o 


fhe Christian Faith in a Day of Crisis 
by Charles S. Macfarland. Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 226 pages. $1.50. 

In the leisure of his emeritus status 
the former secretary of the Federal 
Council of Churches has been assisting 
the Protestant ministers of the country 
in a series of books summarizing con- 
temporary theological thinking. Con- 
temporary Christian Thought appeared 
in 1936 and Trends of Christian Think- 
ing the following year. Now comes the 
third volume of the series. In thir- 
teen chapters the author moves swiftly 
over a wide area, theologies of crisis, 
modernism, liberalism, humanism, mys- 
ticism, empiricism, the social emphasis, 
etc. He mentions many theologians 
and many books by them. He writes 
clearly and convincingly as an eager 
student. 

Such a book is a blessing to parish 
parsons who cannot hope to read many 
books on the development of theological 
thought today, but who will be anxious 
to get hold of one book which sum- 
marizes in plain and simple language 
the message of many. 

F.F. 


Stories of Hymns for Creative Living 
by Charles Arthur Boyd. The Judson 
Press. $2.00. 248 pages. 

Everyone who enjoys singing will 
enjoy this book. Written as a com- 
panion volume to Hymns for Creative 
Living this book seeks in a very short 
space to summarize the biography of 
the hymn writer, an interpretation of 
the message of the hymn and to give 
the reader some understanding of its 
importance in our Christian tradition. 

The biographical data of the authors 
and composers is given only once—with 
the hymns if their work appears for 
the first time in this hymnal. The data 
has been condensed as much as possible 
since these facts are readily available. 
An attempt is made to give something 
of the locale of the writing of the hymn 
and if it is known to make somewhat 
vivid the circumstances of the writing. 

In addition to the indexes taken from 
the hymnal, Hymns for Creative Liv- 
ing, there are two new indexes, one of 
authors and one of composers, that will 
be of interest to those who care about 
the historical development of hymnol- 
ogy. 

This volume is an interesting and 
useful addition to our growing litera- 
ture on hymnology. 

W.L.L. 
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When Presbyterians Build 


HEN Presbyterians build 

“Houses of God,” usually they 

build worthily. Among the best 
church buildings erected in our coun- 
try during the last fifteen years, build- 
ings notable for practical utility and 
architectural excellence, a large pro- 
portion are Presbyterian buildings. 

These outstanding buildings owe 
their superiority in part to the tech- 
nical skill and friendly counsel of Dr. 
Henry E. Tralle, editorial adviser to 
Church Management, who worked in 
connection with these projects with his 
full consultative service, visiting each 
church from five to twenty times, mak- 
ing a preliminary survey, helping to 
ascertain the definite requirements, de- 
veloping tentative sketch floor-plans, 
working with architect and committee 
in the developing and perfecting of 
plans, facilitating procedures, offering 
money-saving suggestions in connection 
with furnishings and equipment, and 
promoting intelligent unity in thought 
and action throughout the development 
of the project. 

The East Liberty Presbyterian 
Church building, Pittsburgh, covering 
a whole block, costing between four 
and five millions of dollars, has in it 
practically everything that a church 
building could rightly have, and is out- 
standing as an example in usability 
combined with architectural attractive- 
ness. The Covenant Presbyterian 
Church building, in Erie, Pennsylvania, 
costing more than a million dollars, is 
another of America’s great churches. 
The East Liberty architects were Cram 
and Ferguson of Boston, and the Cove- 
nant architects were Corbusier and 
Foster of Cleveland. Dr. Tralle served 
as consultant in connection with both 
of these projects. 

To build worthily does not mean, of 
course, to build expensively. A church 
may spend ten thousand dollars, twenty- 
five thousand dollars, a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, or two hundred thousand 
dollars, and spend it in such a way as 
to obtain a worthy result. 

Some recent Presbyterian examples 
are the following: First, Salem, Ohio, 
remodeling and new construction; First, 
Ardmore, Oklahoma, new addition; 
First, New Orleans, all First, 
Mineral Wells, Texas, remodeling; 
Market Square, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, remodeling and _ refurnishing; 
‘ovenant, Greensboro, North Carolina, 
new addition; First, San Francisco, 


new; 


California, remodeling and redecorat- 





By. William H. Leach 























Henry Edward Tralle 








ing church auditorium; First, Tupelo, 
Mississippi, new church auditorium and 
remodeling church-school building with 
new addition. 

Some Presbyterian building projects 
now in process of development are: 
First, Butler, Pennsylvania; First, Ty- 
ler, Texas; Druid Hills, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia; First, Richmond, Virginia; First, 
Burlington, North Carolina; First, Kin- 
ston, North Carolina; First, Pinetops, 
North Carolina. 

In addition to these churches that 
have recently finished building projects, 
and that are now planning buildings, 
with Dr. Tralle’s help, numerous other 
Presbyterian churches that have built 
or reconstructed with his assistance, 
during the last fifteen years, are: 

(1) In New York—Mount Washing- 
ton, New York City; Westminster, Al- 
bany; Second, Amsterdam; Bacon Me- 
morial, Niagara Falls; and others; 

(2) In New Jersey—First, Orange; 
First, South Orange; First, Bloomfield; 
First, Hackensack; First, Verona; First, 
Hightstown; First, Woodbury; Crescent 
Avenue, Plainfield; and others; 

(3) In Pennsylvania—First, Phila- 
delphia; Lawndale, Philadelphia; West- 
side, Philadelphia; First, Lancaster; 
Derry, Hershey; First, Stroudsburg; 
First, Meadville; and others; 

(4) In other states—First, Youngs- 
town, Ohio; Covenant, Detroit, Michi- 
gan; First, Davenport, Iowa; First, 
Marquette, Michigan; First, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina; First, Reids- 
ville, North Carolina; First, Belmont, 
North Carolina; First, Wichita, Kan- 
sas; First, Pratt, Kansas; Western, 
Washington, D. C.; and many others. 

This indication of the scope and ex- 

(Turn to next page) 
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With TEXOLITE* you can create a 
background of exceptional beauty and 
durability —at a cost that is extremely 
easy on the purse. 

For, in most cases, only one coat of 
Texolite is necessary to cover the ma- 
jority of surfaces. And Texolite goes a 
long way, too; a single gallon, at a mod- 
est cost, will usually cover from 600 to 
800 square feet of wall or ceiling surface. 

Texolite has a high light reflectivity 
—dries with the soft, glareless surface 
so essential to eye comfort. 

Texolite pigments are carefully se- 
lected for sun-fast qualities. It has no 
tendency to crack,chalk or peel. It can be 
easily cleaned with wallpaper cleaner. 

Texolite comes factory-tinted in 10 
attractive pastel shades—in 12 brilliant 
deep colors. 

Send today for this 40-page book, 
“Modern Principles in Paint and Deco- 
ration.” It may save you many dollars on 
your painting and decorating problems. 


LreaOcLrre 


Product of * Registered trade-mark 
UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


United States Gypsum Company 

300 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Send me the 40-page book of interior 
decorating facts —‘**Modern Principles 
in Paint and Decoration.” 


State 
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THE POWER OF HOME MEMORIES 


And David longed, and said, Oh that 
one would give me drink of the water 
of the well of Bethlehem, which is by 
the gate!—II Samuel 23:15. 


The longing for a drink out of the 
old well at home must be a common 
longing of the soul. David, hiding from 
his enemies in the cave of Adullam, 
thought back to the days of his youth, 
so free from care, when he had kept 
the flock at Bethlehem and led them to 
the great well at the gate, where the 
thirst of thousands of men and beasts 
was quenched by the pure, cold water. 
The vision of those happy days, now 
gone, seems to have almost overcome 
him. He cried out, “Oh that one would 
give me a drink of the water of the 
well of Bethlehem, which is by the 
gate!” 

Nothing seems so good to us as what 
we had in early life. We have slaked 
our thirst at many wells, but have we 
ever found any water so good as that 
we had in childhood? That beautiful 
poem, “Backward, turn backward, O 
years in your flight!” strikes a re- 
sponsive chord in each of our hearts. 
The scenes of Bethlehem are woven 
into the fabric of our lives. 


*A condensation of a Mother’s Day sermon 
by Harry H. Crawford. 


When Presbyterians Build 
(From page 447) 

tent of Doctor Tralle’s unique service 
to Presbyterian churches is all the more 
remarkable when it is known that all 
this work has been done without the 
cost of a single dollar to the denomi- 
nation with which the churches served 
are connected, each of the local churches 
employing him having paid the reason- 
able fees involved, and without adding 
to their costs. His notable contribu- 
tion to Presbyterianism is recognized 
and appreciated by outstanding leaders 
in the denomination. 

This listing of Presbyterian build- 
ing projects, apropos of the meeting of 
the Presbyterian General Assembly in 
Cleveland, this month, contains no men- 
tion of the hundreds of churches in 
nineteen other denominations that have 
profited by Doctor Tralle’s consultative 
assistance. 

Churches interested in securing the 
services of Dr. Tralle may address him 
in care of this magazine. 














Paul F. Boller 








The memories of early life often 
come to us in the time of our need. 
When David was discouraged, hemmed 
in on all sides by the enemy, the mem- 
ories of Bethlehem came to him. When 
the burdens of life press a little heavily, 
and the future is thick with uncertain- 
ties; when we need a little cheering up 
or a new motive to resist the wrong; 
the recollection of the waters of Beth- 
lehem come to supply our need. O how 
many hearts it makes strong to resist 
the wrong! The memory of a mother 
who made the early home all that it was 
often comes to give us shelter. Her 
unseen presence gives us strength to 
say “no” to a thousand forms of temp- 
tations. 


“Oh for a drink of the waters of 
Bethlehem,” said David. Would you not 
rather say, “Oh, for a touch of my 
mother’s hand?” We can never be too 
grateful to the mothers who made the 
early home what it was. Perhaps you 
have now the memory of a godly mother 
who gave up her life for your happi- 
ness. If so, it would be hard for you 
to go far wrong. 

The early home may now be gone. 
But you have the picture of it within 
you. Its influence is not gone, nor can 
it ever go. 

Since the early memories mean so 
much all through life, great care should 


be taken that our present home experi- 
ences be made worthy of a lasting place 
in our lives. Parents should strive to 
make home such a holy place that, in 
later years, their children will cry out 
as David did. Children should so con- 
tribute to the happiness of their home 
life that, later when separated from it, 
they will want to cry out as David did. 

The earthly home perishes but there 
is a home which can never fade away. 
“We know that if the earthly house of 
this tabernacle were dissolved, we have 
a building of God, a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 
“There is a house which hath eternal 
foundations, whose builder and maker 
is God, the home of many mansions.” 

Come to Christ for the water of life. 
“Whosoever will let him take the water 
of life freely.” Home here is a type 
of home there: the best picture of 
heaven. Going to heaven will be going 
home, This is our hope. The storm 
will be past. We will be at home. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
SPRING 

Thou renewest the face of the earth. 
—Psalm 104:30. 

Introduction. Spurgeon used to say 
that just as there are four gospels in 
the New Testament, so there are four 
gospels in nature: the four seasons. 
What is the gospel according to spring? 

I. Spring Is a Miracle of Nature. A 
miracle of beauty, youth, joy, melody 
and inward growth. 

II. Spring Is a Symbol of Abundant 
Life. The fullness of life. The higher 
life. The life of growth. The Christ 
life. 

III. Spring Symbolizes Youth. The 
seed time of the year, Eternal youth. 
Victory over death. 

IV. Spring Symbolizes the Impelling, 
Irresistable Presence and Power of God 
in All Life. 


MARY, THE MOTHER OF JESUS 


And the angel came in unto Mary 
and said, Hail, thou that art highly 
favoured, the Lord is with thee, blessed 
art thou among women. . The powe? 
of the Highest shall overshadow thee 
—Luke 1:28, 35. 

Introduction. The Protestant Atti- 
tude Toward Mary. She was a charac 
ter of the deepest spiritual significance 

1. Dignified Humility. “How shall 
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Exceeding Corporate Powers 


ACK of a soul is only one of several 
respects in which a corporation 
differs from a natural person. One 

important material respect lies in the 
fact that an individual can go as far as 
he likes, even to the poorhouse, in the 
matter of guaranteeing that others will 
pay their debts. In the case of a cor- 
poration, the guaranty must fall fairly 
within the purposes for which the cor- 
poration was formed. 


A church conference went beyond its 
corporate powers in undertaking to 
guarantee the payment of bonds issued 
by the trustees of a memorial hospital, 
and hence the guaranty was not enforce- 
able. So ruled the Alabama Supreme 
Court in the case of Lenoux vs, Annual 
Alabama Conference of Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, 183 So. 672. The 
court held that it could make no differ- 
ence that the hospital corporation issu- 
ing the bonds was a subsidiary of the 
conference. 


The principle involved would apply 
with full force to any attempt for an 
object not falling within the purposes 
for which the church was incorporated. 


By Arthur H. L. Street 


Here is the gist of the court’s con- 
clusions: 


Corporations may exercise only such | 
powers as are expressly granted or | 


necessarily implied for the purpose of 
executing the powers incident to those 
expressly granted. 

Charter power to hold and administer 
property “for the advancement of the 
interest of religion and education, and 
for charitable purposes” does not confer 
authority to engage in charitable ob- 
jectives generally nor permit incurrence 
of “unlimited liability for the organiza- 
tion or operation of hospitals by itself 
or through a subsidiary corporation or 
agency—certainly no authority to en- 
dorse and become liable for the pay- 
ment of $550,000 of bonds issued by an- 
other corporation whether said last cor- 
poration was or was not a subsidiary.” 

That the conference, by a vote of 143 
to 2, gave its approval and moral sup- 
port to the endorsement of the bonds 
and thereby greatly enhanced the sell- 
ing price, is not to be doubted, but we 
are constrained to consider and decide 
this case from a legal and not a moral 
standpoint.” 








this be?” 

2. Trust: Subordination to the Will 
of God. “Behold, the handmaid of the 
Lord; be it unto me according to thy 
word.” 

3. Suffering Motherhood. “A sword 
shall pierce thine own soul, also.” 

4. Guiding Motherhood. “And Jesus 
increased in wisdom and stature, and in 
favor with God and man.” 

5. Limitations of Her Motherhood. 
She never fully understood her Son. 
(Mark 3-21, 31, 32.) 

6. Unfailing Motherhood. At the 
cross. 

7. Triumphant 
rection morn, 


Motherhood. Resur- 


SERIES OF SERMONS ON “GOD” 
1. Is It Reasonable 
God? (John 14:1.) 
2. Why We Believe in God. (Apostles’ 
Creed: “I believe in God the Father 


to Believe in 


Almighty.) 
3. Shall We Abolish God? 
sians 2:12.) 


(Ephe- 


4. Where Is God? (Job 23:3.) 

5. How to Find God. (Job 11:7.) 

6. Our Ideas About God. 
18:25.) 


(Genesis | 


YOUR CHURCH can have 


AMPLIFIED CATHEDRAL CHIMES 
, 4» for as Little as $650! 


g T moderate cost, YOUR 

: church can now enjoy the 
| glorious music and added 
| 1 uD dignity of MAAS AMPLIFIED 
BIRT Gs! CATHEDRAL CHIMES. Let us 
show you, without obligation, 
how easy and inexpensive it is to have a 
set installed. 







Write for Full Information to 








3015 Casitas Ave., 
Los Angeles, California 


MmAas ORGAN CO. /td 











Art Windows 
At Small Cost 


Enjoy the luxury of 
Beautiful Art Glass 
| Windows by using 


“‘Windowphanie”’ 
Stained Glass Effects 
Rich in appearance 
but very inexpensive. 
Ask for free samples. 


C. M. Malz 
65 Fifth Ave., - New York 



































A Continuous Worker! 


An Ashtabula Metal (All- 
Aluminum) Bulletin does not 
take any time off—it is a 
continuous worker in the in- 
terests of your church. If 
you have an Ashtabula Bul- 
letin advantageously located, 
it will increase your church 
attendance. They are care- 
fully designed and built to 
last a lifetime. Send for 
free catalog containing illus- 
trations, prices and descrip- 
tions of the various types made by us. A post 
eard will do! 


THE ASHTABULA SIGN CO. 


Box 135C Ashtabula, Ohio 











7. What Jesus Believed About God. | 


(Matthew 11:25.) 
8. God’s Power 
(Matthew 11:25.) 


9. God’s Holiness, Love and Christ- | 


likeness, 
4:6.) 


(John 17:25, II Corinthians 


LINCOLN’S MOTHER 

Her sweet and patient example. 

Her assiduous efforts to inspire him 
with pure and noble motives. 
Her simple instructions 

truth. 

Her devoted love for him. 

And the motherly offices she had ren- 
dered him during all his tender years— 
his character was planted in this Chris- 
tian mother’s life. 

Its roots were fed by this Christian 
mother’s love and those who have won- 
dered at the truthfulness and earnest- 
ness of his mature character, have only 


in divine 


and_ Personality. | 





|64 YEARS OF SERVICE 


Everything for the Sunday School. 
| Highest Quality — Lowest Prices. 


| Wide variety of supplies for Mother’s Day, Chil- 
dren’s Day, Daily Vacation Bible Schools 


Write for special day catalogs 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO. 


| 26-F Lincoln Street Elgin, Illinois 








| 
| TH CENTURY QUARTERLY 
Thomas Curtis Clark, Editor 
For Better Teaching, Deeper 
Study, Firmer Faith. The leading Lesson 
Quarterly of young people and adults. 


Based on International Uniform Lessons. 
Sample copy Free. Write today. 


THE 2014 CENTURY QUARTERLY dept-c.: cricaco,m. 








| @ WANTED: MANUSCRIPTS 


New York Book Publisher respectfully solicits 








worth while manuscripts for publication. 


| FORTUNY'S, Publishers, 67 W. 44th St., N.Y.C. 
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Rev. Chester Hastings 
Evangelistic Campaigns 
“Sermons To The Point” 

Presenting a program of Evangelism 


that will continue after the campaign 
ends. 


We are prepared to help pastors 
reach the unsaved in the community. 


We use a large Bible Chart for the 
purpose to help the listener retain 
a living picture of God’s Word. 


Plan at once to give your congrega- 
tion new life. 


Send for a copy of our magazine 
“THE PROSPECTOR” 
$1.00 Per Year 
An Up-to-the-Minute Monthly 


All inquiries answered 


REV. CHESTER HASTINGS 
Box 116, Prospect, Pa. 











Bible Poster Stamps | 
Attendance Awards That Teach | 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL AND BIBLE CLASS | 
96 Beautiful Stamps and A 
BIBLE POSTER STAMP CO., 239W. 28th St., New York | 
— - —~ —- 


f | 
lbum-Send for Free Literature | 
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to remember that the tree was true to 
the soil from which it sprang. 
Dr. J. G. Holland. 


ORIGIN OF MOTHER’S DAY 


Many years ago, in a small town in 
Virginia, there lived a woman who, 
throughout her mature life, was the 
moving spirit of the Sunday school of 
her church. Sometime after this woman 
passed away the superintendent of the 
Sunday school wrote to her daughter, 
then living in Philadelphia, asking her 
to arrange a memorial service which 
could be held in the church with which 
her mother had been associated for 
many years. The daughter did so, and 
in her task she suddenly realized that 
the custom of an annual service honor- 
ing motherhood might be possible. It 
was in 1908, just thirty-one years ago, 
that the first Mother’s Day service was 
held in the small Virginia town. In 
1914 the second Sunday in May was 
set apart officially as Mother’s Day by 
resolution of Congress and proclama- 
tion of the President of the United 
States. Each year the recognition of 
this day has spread among the churches, 
until now there is hardly a community 
in the United States in which the mean- 
ing of the day is not given some empha- 
sis. 

Frank Fitt. 













Ohio. 
headband phones; her left hand is at the con- 
trol which regulates the volume. Phones are 
supplied in either headband or lorgnette style. 
Your church can have the advantage of this 
pew phone system at slight cost. The outfit 
complete, guaranteed for five years, with four 


outlets 








2430-34 Euclid Avenue 
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“Now ) enjoy the service. 
] hear clearly both the 
sermon and the music.’’ 


She is wearing one of the Kendall 


and phones 
Slightly higher on monthly payment plan. 
$15.00 deposit delivers one to your church. 
Your custodian can easily install it. 


For information write 


KENDALL HEARING AID CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 





— Mrs. 8. M. Johnson 


Mrs. Johnson is 
shown in the Dun- 
ham Christian 
Church, Cleveland, 


costs but $100.00. 














HENRY VAN DYKE 

Lord of the wind and wave, by whose 
unchanging law nature is governed, 
help me to journey bravely through 
Thy world. 

I ask no more that Thou shouldst turn 
the tide and the breeze to favor me, for 
Thou hast other ships upon the sea, 
whose ways are not mine. 

But give me a heart to take the 
weather as it comes; 

And, whether I must face the gale or 
travel with the wind, teach me to go 
forward steadily and cheerfully, and 
bring me home at last for Christ’s sake. 
Amen. 


CALVIN DILL WILSON 


I landed on this rock, the Earth; 

There met me by the gates of birth 

A loving woman, great and fair, 

With gentle eyes and silken hair 

That seemed, with all its loosened 
strands, 

As playthings for my baby hands. 

Here for the hungered guest was food, 

Divinely mingled, fit and good; 

And when the wearied bairnie wept 

Her arms wound around him and he 
slept. 

Great God, with such a welcome here 

I’ll venture forth to any sphere; 

Lord of my mother, I will tread 

All Thine abysses without dread. 


JOHN MILTON 
Hail, bounteous May, that dost inspire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire! 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing; 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early 
song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee 
long. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 
My heart is awed within me when I 
think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on, 
In silence, round me. 


WAYSIDE PULPIT 
Shallow water makes the most noise. 
i a | 
True beauty is soul deep. 
OK ok Ok 
Our aim in life is to get ahead of our- 
selves—not others. 
* * x 
A sad heart soon tires out, 
But a glad heart can work overtime. 


WHAT MEN MISS 


A certain man after saving for years 
was able to spend a holiday in a Swiss 
village. It was spring. The fields 
were decked with flowers. The snows 
were white “so as no fuller on earth 
can white them.” Cataracts leaped 
down every hillside. The land lay smil- 
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Transportation extra 
FOUR DIFFERENT COLORS FOR QUARTERLY DISTRIBUTION 
Name of Church or Organization will be printed on labels at $1.00 for 
order of any size. ... On an order of 1,000 labels the printing will be 
gratis. Order enough labels to cover the entire campaign — this saves 
the extra cost of imprinting. Sample submitted. 
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ing in the sunshine and frowning in the 
storm. But this man settled down in 
his hotel. He read books; he played 
chess; he put records on the phono- 
graph—all excellent activities in them- 
selves. But the days passed by, and he 
never saw the light of the morning on 
these hills, or the blue of the lake, or 
the embroidery of the flowers. He went 
home again, but he had not seen Swit- 
zerland, He had not found the thing 
for which that place was good. 


One would think that no man could 
be so incredibly stupid as this. But in 
the concerns of this earthly life men 
constantly, blindly, are doing this very 
thing. They miss the distinctive char- 
acter of this life. They may be busy 
about things not in the least evil, but 
they will go out of this life without the 
treasure which it was meant to give to 
them. From You Can Find God by Ed- 
ward Shillito; Willett, Clarke & Com- 
pany. 


“PEACE I LEAVE WITH YOU” 

As we meet another Memorial Day 
we can take the opportunity to rehearse 
not only the triumph of that devoted 
army of young men who surrendered 
their lives in the defense of the Re- 
public, but to dwell on the tragedy that 
seemed to make such an experience 
necessary. Well may we feel a personal 
responsibility for helping to steer our 
nation and the world away from war. 
Well may we remove from our own 
hearts any traces of bitterness to- 
wards our neighbors, slight though they 
may be. 

As we live with Christ we would 
learn truly to love our neighbors as our- 
selves. We would take pains to inform 
ourselves and to work intelligently for 
the cause of peace, looking to the 
Prince of Peace for guidance and help. 
And with Lincoln we would say, ‘“Fond- 
ly do we hope, fervently do we pray, 
that this mighty scourge of war may 
speedily pass away.” 

From To-Day, issue by Hazel Brown- 
son; The Westminster Press. 

(Turn to page 452) 
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When buying robes, write 
to America’s oldest and 
largest manufacturer. 


Cotrell andLeonard 
Est. 1832 Ine. 1935 
398 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
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MUSICAL TOWER AMPLIFIERS 
Complete Musical Tower Amplifier 
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Systems for broadcasting the recorded «8/CHOIR GOWNS §; 
music of carillons, bells, vibra harp, i 
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system are available. ALi Workmanship Unsurpassed 
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equipment includes an automatic time- 
clock to bring on a program automat- 
ically, remote control from the pulpit, 
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WE ARE WRESTLERS 

And Jacob was left alone; and there 
wrestled a man with him till the break- 
ing of the day.—Genesis 32:22-30. 

We are wrestlers still, wrestling with 
our ignorances and our divided selves, 
our difficulties, our perplexities—so 
much in the dark and so sadly alone. 
Wrestlers all. Life does not offer us 
its best on easy terms. 

There is one secret of victory—“I 
will not let thee go except thou bless 
me.” We must not, can not, dismiss 
any experience till we have found its 
meanings for our lives, and won from 
it some added wealth of spirit. Easy? 
Never. But that is what life is for. 
As though God said: “This, wrestlers 
in the dark, is the price of better, 
braver selves and I am on your side 
though I seem to oppose you.” We do 
often enough come limping from such 
experiences, but we face the dawn as 
we leave them behind and in_ such 
wrestlings win our souls. From The 
Fellowship of Prayer, Lenten Season 
1939; by Gaius Glen Atkins; The Com- 
mission on Evangelism and Devotional 
Life. 


DEFINITION 


I search among the plain and lovely 
words 

To find what the one word “Mother” 
means; as well 

Try to define the tangled song of birds; 

The echo in the hills of one clear bell. 

One cannot snare the wind, or catch 
the wing's 

Of shadows flying low across the wheat; 

Ah, who can prison simple, natural 
things 

That make the long days beautiful and 
sweet? 


“Mother’—a word that holds the ten- 
der spell 

Of all the dear essential things of 
earth; 

A home. clean, sunlit rooms, and the 
good smell 

Of bread; a table spread; a glowing 


hearth. 

And love beyond the dream of any- 
me: > 

I search for words for her .. . and there 


are none. 
Grace Noll Crowell. 


THE VOICE OF OUR LEADER 


Joseph Conrad describes a ship in the 
grip of a storm. The captain is on the 
bridge, and at the height of the storm 
the hero is on deck peering round on 
the desolating waters. Listening, he 
hears the captain’s voice ringing feebly 
but with a penetrating effect of quiet- 
ness in the enormous discord of voices, 
as if sent out from some remote spot 
of peace, as if pronouncing confident 
words on the last day when the heavens 
fall and justice is done. Again he heard 
it, and it was crying to him: “All right.” 
Such is the voice of our Leader when 
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PLEDGE CARDS FOR PENNY-A- 
MEAL OFFERINGS 
Banthrico, whose advertisement for 


penny-a-meal banks appears on another 
page, offers its customers the pledge 


cards shown below at $1.00 per hun- 
dred. They will help to make your 
campaign successful. Such an effort 
made during May and June may put 
your church in a strong position to 
weather the summer financial dearth. 





PLEDGE CARD 





Board of Finance 


aie cba acl a lee go Church. 


my contributions. 





God helping me I will contribute One Cent Each Meal to 
aid in the Spiritual Recovery Program at _____________________ 
Please let me have, without cost 


*PENNY-A-MEAL BANKS in which to deposit 


*STATE HERE NUMBER OF (Signed) 
Cr eee 
SELF- AND FRIENDS. Add 
PRM coc a ia a eet ee hea 











things are at their worst. Listening, 
we can hear it. “Be of good cheer. I 
have overcome the world.” From 
Making Friends With Life by James 
Reid; Cokesbury Press. 


THE WAY TO REAL HAPPINESS 


The other day one of our young men 
—a soda-jerker in one of our drug 
stores—said to me, “Preacher, I tried 
out what you said Sunday morn- 
ing.” And then he smiled, and his face 
was bright and shining as he added, 
“And it worked, it worked!” I said to 
him, “What was it, John, that you 
tried?” And he answered, “Don’t you 
remember you said do something un- 
necessary, something more than you 
think you just ought to do, for every- 
body else. You said to do that and I’d 
find more happiness than I had ever 
found in doing anything for anybody. 
I tried it, and it worked, Preacher, it 
worked.” From The Christian Differ- 
ential by Talmage C. Johnson; Cokes- 
bury Press. 





CHRISTIAN REALISM 


When people stand up and say, 
“God is good, God is all, all is good 
and there is no such thing as sin, pain, 
disease, or death,” the facts are 
against them. People with feet on the 
ground and with heads on their shoul- 
ders, know better. They have the evi- 


dence of their five senses and they are 
not disposed to take leave of their 
senses. 

The Master of all the higher value 
in life knew better. “‘He saw life stead- 
ily and he saw it whole.” He knew 
what was in man and needed not that 
any should tell him. He frankly rec- 
ognized the awful presence of evil and 
suffering in this world of ours. ‘The 
kingdom of heaven,” he said, “is like 
a man who sowed good seed in his field, 
but while men slept”—under cover of 
darkness—‘“his enemy came and sowed 
tares among the wheat. When the 
blades sprung up and brought forth, 
the tares appeared also.” There they 
were, ugly, hateful, poisonous weeds 
yet undeniable factors in the situation! 
Turn it and twist it as we may, life is 
a battle against hostile forces. All our 
harvests have to be reaped in fields 
where weeds grow. All our gains have 
to be secured in the very teeth of oppo- 
sition. From The Master’s Influence 
by Charles R. Brown; Cokesbury Press. 





Sometimes the earth is torn with some- 
thing blind. 

Sometimes an image that has stood so 
long 

It seems implanted as the polar star, 

Is moved by an unfathomed form 

Which suddenly will not have it any 
more. 

Call it the Mores, or God, or Fate. 

Call it Man-soul, or economic law— 

That force exists and when it moves 

It will employ a hard and actual stone 

To batter into bits an actual wall, 

And change the actual scheme of 
things. 
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THE HALL ORGAN CO. 
WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


Each instrument individually designed 
and constructed by Hall craftsmen. 


«» Inquiries solicited « » 











Off the Highway 


UCH of our life is spent on the 
open highways. Paved streets 
and arterial roads play a large 

part in every life. We are always go- 
ing places. Asa matter of fact, most of 
us would be unhappy were we not. On 
these thoroughfares there are familiar 
spots that constitute resting or stop- 
ping places; our home, the house of a 
friend, the office or shop where we 
work, the places of amusement and 
recreation, the lodge, the club, these 
are off the highway and they play a 
large part in our daily program. Each 
has its place, each makes its own con- 
tribution to what we call Life. They 
take on an added importance as the 
years multiply. 

An ancient people in their migra- 
tions set apart what they called “cities 
of refuge.” They were places of asy- 
lum designed to protect them when 
perils were at hand. In the economy 
of our modern life we certainly need 
such places of refuge. We cannot 
meet the pressures of life if we are 
too much on the highways. Paved 
streets and hard roads have their es- 
sential place but too much of them 
spells fatigue. 

Off the highway, away from the 
noise and hurry of life and in the at- 
mosphere of the house of prayer there 
is release from the cares and burdens 
which the world imposes. We make 
too little use of the church as a place 
of escape from the confusions and dif- 
ficulties of life. We associate it too 
much with crowds and public srvices 
and sermons. In like manner we think 
f prayer and a brief period of devo- 
tion in the home, as unrelated to the 
common problems of life. 

There would be less hurry on the 
highway and less confusion in home 
ind office if we would pause for a few 
noments to take a deep look into real- 
ity before we rush into the cares and 


*Episcopal Bishop of Washington. 


By James E. Freeman* 


distractions of the world. It was said 
of Field Marshal Foch that regularly 
before the stern work of the day he 
sought some quiet place to see clearly 
what his course was to be. 

The speed of life and its intensity 
is such that, unless we can get into 
it more time for serious reflection, for 
contemplation of its meaning, we shall 
fail to secure the ends we seek with 
such persistent and nervous energy. A 
student of nature has said many of its 
most beautiful forms and richest col- 
ors can only find their perfection in the 
silences. This is true 
ture. We need friends, 
recreation, amusement, but 
more than these. 

This reflection was born in upon me 
one beautiful fall day as I was driving 
carefree over one of our splendid, well- 
paved highways. Suddenly I cdme toa 
by-road and just at its juncture I saw 
a group of country folk entering a lit- 
tle village church. I paused in my swift 
flight and found myself turning in to 
join them, wondering the while what 
occasion on a week day brought them 
to the House of God. I entered with 
them and presently found myself in an 
atmosphere that was conducive to both 
reflection and peace. The service was 
a brief but deeply reverent one and 
when once again I was in my car and 
out on the highway I was seeing a new 
world and there was a new kind of sat- 
isfaction and serenity that made the 
very sunshine and the changing trees 
of autumn more lovely. It was worth 
while. Get off the highway now and 
again learn the meaning of life. 
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Carillon for Your Church 


Enjoy the luxury of a carillon—broadcast the 
world’s famous chimes—all at a 
most moderate cost. 


SOUNDMASTER 


A modern system of amplifying, using phono- 
choir, etc. 


graph records, your 
Many letters at- 
test satisfaction. 
Makes the belfry 
a real carillon 
tower. Can also 
be used as a pub- 
lic address sys- 
tem indoors and 
out. Fully guar- 
anteed, easily in- 
stalled, moderate 
in cost. Write for 
details. 


own organ, 





A Living Memorial 


SUNDT ENGINEERING CO. 


4226 Lincoln Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





Tue THeopor Kunprz Co. 


“Craftsmen in Wood Since 1875" 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
. 


CHANCEL FURNITURE « PEWS 
CHAPEL AND FOLDING CHAIRS 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 








Motion Pictures in Your Church 
16 mm. Talking and Silent, and 
35 mm. Silent 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 
28 East Eighth Street Chicago, Illinois 

















SEE THE 
LINE 
OF 


FOLDING —AUDITORIUM— CHOIR 
AND SUNDAY SCHOOL CHAIRS 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


PEABODY SEATING CO. 
BOX 7, NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 





p——BAPTISMAL FONTS™= 


Beautiful Designs in Everlasting Marble or 
Richly Carved Wood. Splendid for Memorial 
Presentation. Priced from $35.00 Upward. 
Booklet of Designs Submitted on Request. 


Redington Co. °<*" Scranton, Pa. 














THE SPIRITUAL REBIRTH OF A 
NATION 


By Joseph Martin Dawson 
in the June issue of 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT 








OMMUNION WARE OF QUALITY 


Pm . In Aluminum or Silver Plate 
ay BEST MATERIALS - LOWEST PRICES 
FA 3: Ih FINEST WORKMANSHIP 


eWUL Send for Iilustrated Catal 
aw ond for Mlustrated Cateleg | 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. | 


ROOM 362 1701-03 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA Pa 
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Religion Around the World 


PUBLISHING SETUP COMPLETED 
FOR UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 


Birmingham—A compromise solution 
of the problem of how to deal with the 
ten-million-dollar publishing interests 
of the Northern and Southern Metho- 
dist Churches under unification has 
finally been reached. The publishing 
interests and the church press, under 
terms of the agreement, will be under 
the control of a Board of Publication, 
which replaces the Book Committee of 
the Southern Church and the Board 
of the Northern Church. 

The present printing plants located 
at Nashville, Baltimore and Pittsburgh 
will be continued, with the possibility 
of later combination. There is a stipu- 
lation, however, that one such plant will 
always be located within the bounds of 
the present Southern Church. 

The profits of the publishing inter- 
ests will be paid into a single fund and 
sent to the annual conferences through- 
out the United States for distribution to 
retired preachers on an equitable basis 
determined by the number of years of 
service of each. 

Included in the set-up will be pub- 
lishing agents, elected by the Board of 
Publication, who will have executive 
direction over the publishing houses. 
There will also be a book editor chosen 
in the same manner to edit books 
brought out under the Methodist im- 
print. 

A most interesting new development 
will be the establishment of one weekly 
organ for the whole church, to be called 
The Methodist, a national weekly. The 
general section of this paper will be the 
same in all copies, but the jurisdic- 
tional section, a part of the back pages, 
will deal with more specialized and lo- 
cal news, and will vary with the several 
editions printed. 

The present local conference papers 
may continue if they continue to win 
the support and approval of the con- 
ferences in which they circulate. Their 
status is not affected by the new ar- 
rangement. 

The potential circulation of The 
Methodist, a national weekly, will make 
it one of the strongest and most influ- 
ential of all church papers now being 
printed in America. A tentative goal 
of half a million subscribers has been 
set for this new paper of the united 
Methodist Church, and the editors will 
be drawn from the staffs of the papers 
which it now displaces. They are The 
Christian Advocate (South), The 
Methodist Protestant-Recorder (Metho- 
dist Protestant) and the New York 
Christian Advocate. 
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50 PER CENT OF BUSINESS MEN 
BELIEVE IN GOD 


New York—Only 50 per cent of 
America’s business and professional 
people believe in God and 58 per cent 
in immortality, according to a survey 
by James H. Leuba, professor emeritus 
of psychology at Bryn Mawr College. 
Writing in the April number of the 
Survey Graphic, Dr. Leuba says that 
“to the rank and file of the churchgoing 
people that will appear distressingly 
small proportions, and yet the corre- 
sponding proportions among men of 
science in a similar inquiry in 1933 was 
considerable less: 30 per cent for God 
and 33 per cent for immortality.” 

Dr. Leuba points out as noteworthy 
“the consistently higher figures for be- 
lief in immortality than for belief in 
God” which are revealed by his study. 

“One should note also,” he says, “the 
large proportion of those who have not 
made up their minds as to immortality: 
25 per cent; while those doubtful of 
the existence of God number only 7 per 
cent.” 

Dr. Leuba’s survey was based on the 
answers to a questionnaire sent to 
bankers, business people, lawyers and 
writers appearing in Who’s Who. 


WASHINGTON PASSES ‘GIN-MAR- 
RIAGE’ BILL 

Olympia, Washington—Washington’s 
so-called “gin-marriage” bill, aimed at 
preventing hasty marriages, became 
law here when Governor Clarence D. 
Martin officially signed the measure. 

Following the passage of the bill by 
both houses of the state’s legislature, 
the governor’s office was bombarded 
with telegrams from clergymen of all 
denominations urging the governor to 
affix his signature to it. 

The flood of ministerial requests was 
occasioned by heavy opposition to the 
measure, coming mainly from border 
towns and cities. 

The law provides that a three-day 
waiting period elapse between time of 
application for license and its issuance. 
Further provisions permit out-of-state 
applicants to apply by mail three days 
before the license is granted and under 
emergency conditions a superior court 
judge may sign an affidavit waiving the 
restrictions. 








THREE FAITHS TO DISCUSS 
CHANGES IN PENNSYLVANIA 
MARRIAGE LAWS 


Pittsburgh—Representatives of Prot- 
estant, Catholic and Jewish groups will 
meet with civic bodies here to discuss 
three far-reaching changes in the mar- 
riage laws of Pennsylvania. 

Suggested reforms are: (1) To raise 


the minimum age from 16 to 18, even 
with parental or guardian consent; (2) 
To require all persons under 30 to pro- 
duce a birth certificate or other evi- 
dence to prove their ages; (3) Both 
applicants for a marriage license to be 
examined by a physician, and submit 
to laboratory tests to determine whether 
either has a venereal disease, tubercu- 
losis in communicable form, or appar- 
ent mental defect. 

Ten states have laws requiring some 
sort of examination to determine the 
physical fitness of applicants for mar- 
riage licenses. These are New York, 
New Jersey, Illinois, Connecticut, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, Wisconsin and Oregon. 
Rhode Island requires a test for infec- 
tious tuberculosis and several for syph- 
ilis only. Persons who marry outside 
Rhode Island and return within six 
months must submit to examination or 
be fined; Wisconsin law provides for 
prosecution of those marrying outside 
the state. 


GOVERNOR TURNS OFFICE INTO 
PULPIT 

Lansing, Michigan—‘God gave laws 
to control and guide in spiritual liv- 
ing.” 

With these words, Governor Luren D. 
Dickinson, Michigan’s 79-year-old chief 
executive, outstanding prohibitionist 
and venerable layman of the Methodist 
Church, turned his office into a pulpit 
at the end of the first week of his ad- 
ministration and delivered a sermon in 
which he pleaded with the people of 
this state to revive the faith of their 
fathers and the old-time religious cus- 
toms. 

“God has provided defenses against 
polluting the spiritual life current, and 
the means for saving the world from 
crime and war, and industry from the 
present deplorable conditions,” he said, 
“and these defenses are such things as 
church worship, the family altar, prayer 
meeting and Sunday school.” 

The governor asked whether the 
churches of today are abandoning their 
spiritual work and degenerating into 
social clubs, and if that were the reason 
why church attendance is declining so 
rapidly. 

Indicating that he detects in the na- 
tion a popular religious revival, the 
governor also asked: “Are the increas- 
ingly numerous expressions on this line 
an omen of the willingness of thou- 
sands to throw off timidity, subject 
themselves to charges of being pessi- 
mists and back numbers, in a super- 
human effort to prick public conscience 
into active warfare against present de- 
plorable conditions ? 

“And with such an aroused con- 
science, won’t the bewildered throngs 
again be seen pressing into the church- 
es for direction and leadership?” 
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[COMMUNION WARE IN CHROME 


Handsome as Silver 
Untarnishable 


White De Luxe Finish and Aluminum 
Our Six-Page Folder of MEMORIAL SUGGESTIONS 
illustrates our Brass Chancel and Altar Crosses; Offering 
Plates in Brass, Chrome, Oak and Walnut and Hymn 
Announcement Tables. Send for your copy. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM Co. 
296 Broadway 


Costs Less 


Holds Lustre 
ALSO IN 


Bow 2 New York 














A Child’s Grace 


RANK R. WHITE has set to mu- 

sic some of the poems used by Dr. 

William L. Stidger in his daily 
broadeasts on “Getting the Most Out 
of Life.” Among them is this beautiful 
grace for children. Copies of the words 
and music are available to readers of 
Church Management. If you wish to 
use it in your own home or in the church 
school drop a note to Dr. Stidger asking 
the number which you need. He will 
gladly send them, without cost. Ad- 
dress him at the Shelton Hotel, Lex- 
ington Avenue at 49th Street, New 
York City. 

A CHILD’S GRACE 

Dear Father, for the happy night 
We thank Thee; for the stars so bright 
And for the mother moon which beams 


Above us with her dearest dreams. 


We thank Thee for the sleep and rest | 


Which seemth for our bodies best; 
And for the shadows hovering 
And for Thy sweet winds whispering. 


Dear Lord, we bow our heads to pray 
At noon time of this happy day; 

Thus far Thy love has kept us true 
Half of the wondrous day-time through. 
We thank Thee for the food we eat 
And for our happy homes so sweet, 
And all of those who love us so; 
For all Thy venturing ways we go. 


We thank Thee Father for this day; 

For good, for fun, for life, for play; 

And as the evening shadows fall, 

We bring to Thee dear Lord our all; 

And as we pray we ask Thy Grace 

Upon this happy, happy place 

And as the evening shadows fall, 

We bring to Thee dear Lord our all. 
Amen. 





PRE-MARITAL EXAMINATION 
BILL PASSED IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 

Raleigh, North Carolina—Bills_ re- 
quiring applicants for marriage licenses 
to pass physical examinations and ex- 
pectant mothers to take blood tests to 
determine if they have syphilis have 
just been enacted into law by the North 
Carolina legislature after having been 
“killed” and revived in the lower house. 
Under the physical examination meas- 
ure marriage will be prohibited for per- 
sons having venereal disease or tuber- 
culosis in contagious stages, or persons 
mentally deficient or having epilepsy. 





Official Methodist Dramatic 
Organization 


Chicago—Another step toward the 
unification of the youth groups of the 
uniting Methodist Church was taken 
in Evanston, when plans were laid to 
make the National Society of Wesley 
Players the official dramatic organiza- 
tion of the student department of the 
Methodist Church, under the leadership 
of the Department of Plays and 
Pageants of the Board of Education. 
This is the first national organization 
to include both the Methodist Church, 


North, and the Methodist Church, 
South. Wesley Players is the only 
national society of religious drama 


among students in the United States. 


It publishes the Footlight, the only 
magazine of its kind devoted exclusive- 
ly to drama in the church. 

The society made plans for expan- 
sion in church colleges as well as state 
universities, and proposed the study 
and reading as well as the production 
of more serious plays, both in and out 
of the church. 





SECT MEMBERS EXEMPTED FROM 
JOINING UNION IN CLOSED 
SHOP CONTRACT 


Philadelphia—A closed shop contract 
initialed here by Martin Century Farms 
and the Bakery and Milk Wagon Driv- 
ers Union, an American Federation of 
Labor affiliate, recognizes the right of 
employees to refuse to join a labor 
organization when such action violates 
their religious beliefs. The contract, 
covering approximately 110 employees, 
exempts three Mennonites employed in 
one of the firm’s plants in this area. 


The clause in the contract recogniz- 
ing the validity of religious conviction 
reads: “The employer and the union 
agree that members of Mennonites or 
other religious faiths, whose religious 
beliefs prohibit them from joining labor 
organzations, may be employed and re- 
tained without becoming members of 
the union.” 

The contract, which brought to a 
close a ten-day strike of the firm’s 
drivers, also provides for pay increases, 
a closed shop, arbitration of disputes 
and vacations with pay. 






TO GIVE VOICE TO ITS EXHIBIT 
AT THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 
AND TO HONOR THE MEMORY 
OF S Ceyohen foster 
FLORIDA CHOOSES A 


























The world’s largest Carillon (75 DEAGAN 
Tubular Bells) will ring out every day from 
Florida’s exhibit at the New York World’s Fair 
—and serve afterward as the “voice” of the 
magnificent Florida Stephen Foster Memorial, on 
the banks of the Suwannee at White Springs. 

A Deagan Carillon in your church will serve 
for all time to give expression to the peace and 
inspiration to be found within its walls. Avail- 
able for as little as $6,000—from every stand- 
point, ‘““‘The Memorial Sublime.” 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 


190 Deagan Building Chicago 








UNION LESSON HELPS 


on the International Uniform Lessons 





are based 
squarely on 
the Bible 


Union Lesson Helps stand for and emphasize the 
foundation truths held in common by all evangelical 
Christians. Undenominational and uncontroversial, 
they can be used with safety in any Sunday school. 









Write for free specimens 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 
1816 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa 


















BE READY f 
O'sportu nity ! 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 
(estab. 1896) has enabled hun- 
dreds of ministers to complete 
their university work by cor- 
respondence. Competent fac- 
ulty. Individual instruction. 


Reasonable fees ..... Write for further 
information and catalog. 


+ 
CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 


IRVINGTON, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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UNE issue offers the last oppor- 

tunity for this season to use the 

ministers’ exchange. Items _ re- 
ceived up to and including May 5 can 
be used in that issue. No charge is 
made when an address is given; where 
one prefers a key address, having mail 
sent to the office of Church Manage- 
ment, we are forced to charge the regu- 
lar classified rate of five cents per 
word. 

The exchange offers an opportunity 
to ministers to arrange a change of 
scenery and an interesting vacation 
for the family at very little cost. 
Dozens of ministers have testified as 
to the effectiveness of the plan. 


Altoona, Pennsylvania. The Mountain 
City, near the famous Horseshoe Curve. 
Beautiful mountain scenery. Presby- 
terian pastor church of over 1200. Will 
make even exchange pulpit and manse 
for month of August, preferably Flori- 
da, Texas Gulf Coast, or seashore. W. 
L. Ritter, 1123 - 14th Ave., Altoona, 
Pennsylvania. 


Trenton, New Jersey. First Baptist 
Church, 750 members. Wanted: a sup- 
ply for the month of August and the 
first Sunday in September for the use 
of parsonage. One service. Trenton is 
30 miles from Philadelphia, 40 miles 
from Asbury Park, 75 miles from At- 
lantic City and 57 miles from New York 
and the World’s Fair. Fine opportunity 
for picnicking and bathing along the 
beautiful Delaware River Valley. Mil- 
ton G. Perry, 637 Monmouth Street, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


Manor, Pennsylvania. Presbyterian 
minister serving a church of two hun- 
dred fifty members desires to supply 
in a church of any denomination near 
Mt. Clemens, Michigan, or Martinsville, 
Indiana, during the month of August, 
for the use of the manse. Two in fam- 
ily — minister and wife. References 
given if desired. Charles W. Chadwick, 
Box 392, Manor, Pennsylvania. 


General church secretary in interde- 
nominational work will supply two 
weeks in August for use of convenient 
parsonage, New England town or coun- 
try. Two adults. E. M. Conover, 297 
4th Avenue, New York. 


| 


pac 
pus 
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Liberty, New York. Methodist min- 
ister serving church of 550 members 
wishes to supply church of any de- 
nomination in Northern Ohio, Northern 
Indiana or Michigan, in July or August, 
for use of parsonage or for reasonable 
honorarium, Earl S. Scott, 170 North 
Main Street, Liberty, New York. 


Winchester, New Hampshire. Fed- 
erated Church of Congregationalists, 
Universalists and Methodists in town 
of 2,200. Five miles from Moody 
Northeld Conferences, 85 miles from 
Boston. Scenery unexcelled and cli- 
mate delightful. One service each Sun- 
day. Will exchange pulpit and parson- 
age for July and August with preacher 
of recognized merit, preferably in IIli- 
nois. George Truman Carl, Winches- 
ter, New Hampshire. 


Oneida, New York, First Methodist 
Church. Eight hundred members. Good 
fishing and swimming in nearby Oneida 
Lake. Less than fifty miles from Adi- 
rondacks. Want to exchange pulpit 
and parsonage for two weeks, in or 
near New York City, August 12 to 26. 
Harry L. Williams, 422 Main Street, 
Oneida, New York. 


Fredonia, Kansas. Desire supply of 
Baptist, Congregational or Federated 
or Community Church for free use of 
modern parsonage, in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, southeastern New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware or Maryland for the 
month of August and could give the 
first Sunday in September if desired. 
Only wife and grown daughter in fam- 
ily. Have college, seminary and law 
training. Pastor of First Baptist 
Church in city of 5,000. James S. 
Bunch, 303 North 13th Street, Fredonia, 
Kansas. 


Brooklyn, Michigan. Presbyterian min- 
ister in the heart of the Irish Hills, 
Michigan’s lake and scenic beauty cen- 
ter, wishes to exchange pulpits, not 
manse, with Presbyterian minister who 
may soon retire on pension, yet desiring 
to serve a church of 200. Vacation 
pay here $10.00 per service, morning. 
Or I will consider preaching three 
weeks during July-September vacation 
in any Protestant pulpit for a reason- 
able honorarium. Will accept any invi- 
tation from Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana or 
Pennsylvania. All letters answered 
promptly. What is your offer? Edwin 
J. Wimer, Brooklyn, Michigan. 


Philippi, West Virginia. Methodist. 
Will supply pulpit during August for 
use of manse. References given if de- 
sired. Orville O. Wilson, 206 North 
High Street, Philippi, West Virginia. 


Norfolk, Virginia. Presbyterian 
Church, 300 members, one service dur- 
ing August. Within short drive of 
Ocean View and Virginia Beach. Would 
like to exchange pulpit and manse with 
someone in Colorado, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona or California or Rocky Mountain 
area. Would consider exchange with 
someone in mountains of New Eng- 
land. Will exchange for July or Au- 
gust or both. J. M. McKnight, 310 
Hardy Avenue, Norfalk, Virginia. 


Wellston, Ohio. Pastor and wife of 
the First Baptist Church would like 
to exchange the pulpit and manse with 
any conservative minister, Baptist pre- 
ferred, in New York or Philadelphia. 
Manse has all modern conveniences and 
two preachings on Sunday. No honor- 
arium. Wellston is near the beautiful 
Ohio River Valley and is near the cradle 
of the northwest territory. Scenic 
views on every hand, caves, hills, rivers, 
many interesting coal mines, good fish- 
ing and hiking. G. W. Friedrich, 102 
So. Pennsylvania Avenue, Wellston, 


Ohio. 


Oakland, Iowa. Methodist. Four hun- 
dred and fifty members. Would like 
to supply church in eastern Kentucky 
or Tennessee for three Sundays in Au- 
gust. Exchange of pulpits and parson- 
age. Methodist preferred. Oakland is 
thirty miles from Omaha and Missouri 
River. Eugene Alexander, Oakland, 
Iowa. 


Kirkton, Ontario. United Church. 
Wanted a supply for last Sunday in 
July and August for the use of parson- 
age. Three services a Sunday. Con- 
gregations exceed 300. Kirkton is 25 
miles north of London and 30 miles 
from Lake Huron, in the heart of a 
beautiful rural district. Good garden 
available for use. Parsonage modern- 
ized. Electric refrigeration. Might 
consider exchange with New England 
or Nova Scotia. C. L. Lewis, Kirkton, 
Ontario, Canada. 


Plentywood, Montana. Congregation- 
al Church. Would like to exchange 
pulpits or parsonages during July o1 
August. Prefer central Indiana or near 
Chicago. Modern parsonage here, sleep- 
ing porch, several lakes in county and 
nearby Canada. Three hours from fa- 
mous Fort Peck Dam, day’s drive to 
Glacier National Park. Local servic« 
broadcast over several circuits includ- 
ing hospital. Address Pastor, Box 38 
Plentywood, Montana. 


Johnstown, Pennsylvania. Minister 
serving a Reformed congregation of 280 
members desires an exchange with 
someone of a similar denomination fron 
the section in or about Durham, North 
Carolina, for six weeks starting last 
week in July. James Carr, 309 Ohio 
Street, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 





The June issue will be the last thi 
season for Ministers’ Exchange items 
If you have one which should be in 
cluded, please mail it to reach the edi 
tor of Church Management not late: 
than May 5. 
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WHY THE ASSOCIATION OF 
CHURCH SOCIAL WORKERS? 


We believe there is a need to empha- 
size another security than the economic 
—the security of the mind and soul not 
only in case work, but in group re- 
lationships. 

Jesus’ final question to Simon Peter 
was, “Lovest thou me more than 
these?” His final commission to him 
was, “Feed my sheep.” The church that 
has been most effective in the past has 
been the one that endeavored in some 
form or by some method to answer that 
question and carry out that commission. 

The professional social workers’ point 
of view as to human personality and 
the individual’s ability to improve and 
help himself is Christian. However, 
we believe that the church social 
worker, who believes in the power of 
religion to develop human personality 
and uses scientific methods with his re- 
ligious work has an added contribution 
to make to the social work field. The 
non-church worker who is not conver- 
sant with present trends in the liberal 
church still thinks of the church as a 
divisive factor in community relation- 
ships. 

Just now, Jews and Catholics are put- 
ting forth their best efforts in the areas 
of need, without question. Protestants 
are becoming critical and are inclined 
to turn over to secular agencies that 
service which has been their heart and 
soul, and in so doing they are losing 
their power and weakening their ef- 
fectiveness. Churches will strengthen 
their lay leadership in proportion to 
their interest in the love motive in car- 
ing for and sharing with others. Be- 
cause church social work is Christian 
it must inevitably apply the test of 
Christian ethics and philosophy to its 
every action. As followers of the Mas- 
ter Psychiatrist we need the Associa- 
tion of Church Social Workers in order 
te maintain our high place of service 

and make effective the highest quality 
of social service known to mankind. 
While the work now done by the secu- 
lar social workers is the service for- 
merly rendered by religious groups, it 
can never take the place of that serv- 
ice which remains sacred within the re- 
ligious fellowship. 

The church must become aware of 
the best procedures in the social work 
field, and employ trained workers, be- 


cause treatment of broken bodies and 


ninds is a necessary foundation to 
piritual treatment. 

Finally, the philosophy of Christian 
ove is the spiritual dynamic that will 
eaven society and make it socially ma- 
ure, 

The Association of Church Social 
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WILL YOUR COMMUNITY ENTERTAIN 
A STATE OR NATIONAL CONVENTION ? 


Cz General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 


U.S. A. will meet in Cleveland in May. 
issue containing the story of Cleveland Presbyterianism 
has been mailed to every commissioner. 
local work may be similarly publicized through Church Manage- 
ment, in connection with an official convention at little or no cost. 


Address, Editor 
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with people trained in the fields of 
social work and religion. 

Persons with five years’ experience 
can be admitted until June. After June 
the basis of acceptance for membership 
will change. All who are interested 
should address the Association at 815 
Belden Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Thomas M. Lineweaver. 





FAITHS GATHER IN HARTFORD 
MEET TO ‘CHEER GOD’ 


Hartford, Connecticut — More than 
3,000 men and women of the Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish faiths gathered 
here to testify to their belief in the fun- 
damental and underlying principles of 
religion in the life of America. Some 
25 clergymen representing all three 
faiths participated in the colorful and 
impressive ceremony. 


Rabbi Abraham J. Feldman of Tem- 
ple Beth Israel, who was general chair- 
man and conceived the idea for the 
unique gathering to “cheer God,” bit- 
terly scored the “Godless materialism” 
which is called “realism” today. He 
liked the chaos, strife and hatred of the 
modern era to the abandon which char- 
acterized the worship of the golden calf 
by the followers of Moses. 


What is needed in these times, he 
said, is for “religion to speak clearly 
and urgently” and for men to live “in 
accordance with their faith.” He de- 
nounced those who do not believe in 
practicing idealism in diplomacy or who 
want peace only for one group, assert- 
ing also that the “word of God” and 
the teachings of religion were forgot- 
ten in business and in the legislative 
halls of the nation as well. 


Explaining the purpose of the meet- 
ing, the Rev. Andrew J. Kelly of St. 
Anthony’s Church, declared it “‘was de- 
signed to bring you another pause in 
the routine of life, to engage your 
thoughts in a colorful tribute to the 
good God who, even in our exile, would 
fill this world with peace and happi- 
ness.” 
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I’m Glad ’'m a Minister’s Wife 


ODAY I’m playing Pollyanna “Glad 

Game.” I confess I have neglected 

it dreadfully. I confess I am more 
proned to fuss and fret over my career 
as a minister’s wife. But looking over 
the past twelve years of my life in 
that capacity, I’m thrilled over the 
many things I can be glad about. 


I’m glad for the numerous oppor- 
tunities and calls for service, though 
at times I could scream with weariness. 
I’m glad I can “weep with those who 
weep, and rejoice with those who re- 
joice.” It has made me sympathetic; 
it has kept me cheerful. I’m glad I 
have been expected to be a devotional 
leader; it has kept me _ spiritually 
awake. I’m glad I have been asked 
to use my ability as a public speaker 
(though with much fear and trem- 
bling); it has kept me mentally alert. 
I’m glad I’ve been forced to begin an 
active day early in the morning (though 
I naturally love to sleep in the morn- 
ing, and eat breakfast in bed!); it has 
kept me physically fit. 

I’m glad for the hosts of devoted 
friends acquired in the ministry— 
friends to whom I will always be in- 
debted for their generous friendship, 
tokens of love, and unfailing loyalty, 
even though I have failed many times 
as a minister’s wife. I can think of 
no other career in which I could have 
invested my life, that would have 
brought me such abundant joy in the 
field of friendship. In no other phase 
of living can it be literally experienced 
—“give and it shall be given unto you.” 

I’m even glad for the enemies and 
the critical people I have encountered 
along the way. It has kept me humble; 
it has revealed to me “I’m not so 
much!”; it has taught me to live care- 
fully and honestly; to watch my tongue, 
that little, uncontrollable, fiery member 
that accompanies me wherever I go. 
(Alas! there is much more room for 
improvement!.) 

I’m glad that I’ve been forced to live 
and mingle with all types of people. 
In some other career I would have se- 
lected my own choice of friends, but 
as a minister’s wife I have learned to 
live pleasantly with the ugly and the 
lovely; the cultured and the uncul- 
tured; the rude and the gracious; the 
ignorant and the educated; the rich 
and the poor (mostly poor, however!); 
the believes and the unbeliever. It has 
developed my personality. 

I’m glad I can rear my children in 


*Mrs. Thomson’s husband is the pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 


By Hazel Thomson* 


the atmosphere of the church. It 
doesn’t guarantee that they’ll be “per- 
fect angels”; it doesn’t guarantee that 
they will ‘come out right”; it doesn’t 
guarantee that they will become Chris- 
tians, but it does help me to give them 
the best contacts in life with the best 
people on earth. The church with all 
its failures, its hypocrisies, its worldli- 
ness, still offers to my children a bet- 
ter environment than the world can 
give. 

I’m glad for the customary “10% 
discount” the business world so gener- 
ously offers. Perhaps it is the undying 
pride in me that makes me a bit rebel- 
lious in accepting such offers—I dis- 
like so much to be a “charity patient” 
—and yet, there are so many lovely 
things we would be deprived of with- 
out it. 

I’m glad (and this is the hardest 
thing to be glad for) for the restricted 
finances of the minister’s wife; I 
naturally enjoy lavish spending. I have 
an aversion to the examination of the 
price tag. I want to buy what I want. 
But it has taught me the true value 
of stewardship. It actually has been 
fun to see how much I can get for so 
little; to see how much I can save for 
the “rainy day” (alas, very little!_; to 
see how much I can give to make others 
happy; it has forced me to “dig up” 
talents I never knew I possessed. 

I’m glad for the frequent moving 
days in the ministry! One minister’s 
wife remarked to me one day, “Well, 
when you get as old as I, you’ll despise 
it.” But the older I get, the keener my 
enjoyment in conquering new fields, 
new friends, new aspirations via the 
moving van. It’s one way of touring 
the world on the installment plan! ’Tis 
very true that there is a mingling of 
sorrow and joy on moving days. I 
have found it increasingly difficult to 
break friendly attachments I have 
learned to love, and yet, the hardships 
of moving days can be partially over- 
come by the anticipation of new friends, 
new home, perhaps, new furniture (at 
least, new curtains!), and new clothes! 
What human minister’s wife can deny 
the pleasure of that! 

I’m glad for the inspiring conven- 
tions I’m privileged to attend; the 
stimulating contacts made at these 
conventions; the honors I can share 
with my husband; the service I can 
render. 

I’m glad for the progress I’ve made 
as a minister’s wife. Yes, I do see a 
wee bit of progress. To climb’ the 


ladder of success has been most diffi- 
cult at times, but one rung conquered 
at a time, brings me closer to the top. 
Ah, the top is way, way up, but yet, 
there has been progress. 

To be a minister’s wife in this diffi- 
cult, but challenging age, is mighty 
cruel business at times, but I’m glad, 
glad, glad! 





INGLISH CONGREGATION ALISTS 
CALLED TO REPENTANCE 


London—A call to Congregational 
ministers in England and Wales to re- 
pent of their “wavering faith, luke- 
warm love of Christ and unworthy 
churchmanship” is made in a manifesto 
signed by a representative group of 
professors and ministers. 

“The conditions of our churches, as 
they actually exist today, in great cities, 
in country towns and villages, is itself 
often almost desperate,” they wrote. 
“There is no need to emphasize this, 
for it is plainly obvious to those who 
best know and best love our churches. 
We are short of men and money, but 
this is not our most serious need, for 
God is able to take the weak things 
of the world to confound the strong. 

“Our dreadful weakness is religious. 
We are not declaring the gospel with 
power to a dispirited and disillusioned 
age; we are not living in the discipline 
of gospel fellowship; only in a very im- 
perfect degree are our churches God’s 
resting-place and holy habitation. 

“In view of this we believe that 
God’s call to our churches today is that 
we repent: repent of our waving faith, 
our lukewarm love of Christ, our un- 
worthy churchmanship. 

“The depressing and alarming thing 
about our churches is not their tiny 
congregations, their shabby buildings, 
their social insignificance, their political 
impotence. If our churches are in peril, 
it is not because they are less crowded 
than cinemas, less powerful than the 
promoters of dog-racing, less correct 
than Sunday golf, less fashionable even 
than Romanism or Christian Science. 
If our churches are in peril, it is be- 
cause they have forgotten what they 
are.” 

The manifesto was signed by Dr. 
Sydney Cave (Principal of New Col- 
lege, London), Dr. J. D. Jones, C.H. 
(Ex-chairman of the Congregational 
Union), Principal H. F. Lovell Cocks, 
M.A., B.D. (Seottish Congregational 
College, Edinburgh), Mr. B. L. Man- 
ning (Senior Tutor, Jesus College, 
Cambridge), Principal N. Micklem, M. 
A., D.D. (Mansfield College, Oxford), 
Principal E. J. Price, M. A., B. D. (York- 
shire United Independent College, Brad- 
ford), Principal John S. Whale, M. A., 
D.D. (Cheshunt College, Cambridge), 
Dr. John Short (Minister of Richmond 
Hill Church, Bournemouth). 
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@ Readers of the 1938 Directory do not have to be told of the value of this distinctive annual 
.. volume. A copy goes to every Church Management subscriber to take the place of the July 


\y and August issues. 


J THE 1939 EDITION WILL CONTAIN: 


4 I. SURVEY OF RELIGION AND CHURCH FOR THE YEAR PAST. 

If II. PROGRAM MATERIAL FOR THE YEAR AHEAD. These include: 

‘ | Complete reading synopsis on New Testament. ‘ 
10 Preaching program for year including texts and outlines. 

“ Sermon outlines for special occasions. 

yr Drama program for year. 

a Sunday school lesson outlines for year. 

5. Christian Endeavor outlines for year. 

h Choir and choir music for year. 

‘ Financial program for year. 

jn Official board program for year. 

8 Daily devotional program for year. 

t Liturgical Calendar. 

: Ill. VITAL STATISTICS. Including membership, finance, etc. 

- IV. REFERENCE INFORMATION. Denominational headquarters, colleges, seminaries, reli- 
gious book stores, federal council, etc. . 

y V. TRADE DIRECTORY. More complete than last year, showing where to buy everything 
: needed for your church. Most valuable reference material. 

- ¢ TWO EDITIONS. This directory is 


e published in two editions. One, the sub- oo Resewation Coupon oe 
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GREEK LAW REGULATING WORK 
OF NON-ORTHODOX CLERGY 


Paris—The Eastern Churches Quar- 
terly, a review devoted to affairs of 
the Eastern Orthodox Church, has just 
published a full summary of the Greek 
law regarding the work of non-Ortho- 
dox clergy in Greece. 

Aimed at the prevention of prose- 
lytizing, which is defined, according to 
the journal, as “any attempt to pene- 
trate the conscience of one of another 
faith, adult or minor with a view to 
changing the content of that faith,” the 
law forbids any effort “to influence the 
religious conscience of members of 
other religions.” 

The law specifically controls the sale 
of religious literature not conforming 
to Orthodox dogmas and traditions. All 
such books must, be sold “in a shop 
clearly bearing a title indicating the 
creed or religion or heresy to which the 
books on sale belong.” They must 
“bear on the cover, indelibly printed, 
an indication of the creed” and they 
must be, before circulation, “clearly 
stamped with an indelible stamp by the 
office of the diocese where they are first 
put into circulation.” 

Non-Greek clergy, before entering 
Greece, must obtain permission from 
the Ministries of Religion and of For- 
eign Affairs, according to the terms of 
the law. 

Commenting on the law, the publica- 
tion said: 

“The Orthodox view their church as 
the Catholic Church of Christ and there- 
fore in deprecating proselytism, 
whether carried on by themselves or 
another, they are not basing themselves 
on the theory that all Christians are in 
an equally valid position, but are simply 
playing for safety, peace and the un- 
divided family; for once proselytism is 
allowed in principle, it must be allowed 
on either side. 

“In the case of Catholicism and Or- 
thodoxy proselytism and individual con- 
version from one to another is indeed 
not to be desired as a thing to be aimed 
at, though occasional cases of individual 
conscience are inevitable (and the rea- 
son why such should be forced to 
change their rite is yet to be sought). 
Rather a real corporate reunion be- 
tween the churches is to be desired and 
prayed for; but for this study and con- 
tact and charity are needed.” 





THE FAR VIEW 


I have heard of a lady who went to 
a noted oculist for advice regarding 
her eyes. He said to her, “Madame, 
the trouble with your eyes is that you 
are looking too much at objects near 
at hand. I want you each day to go 
out upon your lawn, take a seat there, 
and for an hour to gaze steadily at the 
tops of those distant mountains, a hun- 
dred miles away on the horizon. What 
you need is the far view to restore the 
normal function of your eyes.” And 
what many people in the busy routine 
of daily life need is the far view, to 
lift their eyes to the great eternal moun- 
tains of truth and beauty which will 
endure when all the results of our 
practical activities have crumbled ito 
dust. From The God of the Unexpected 
by Charles F. Wishart; The College of 
Wooster Press. 
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BOOKBINDING 





Ashamed of your worn hymnals? Our 
expert rebinding makes them like new. 
Cost ranges from 25c to 35c each. Send 
samples for free rebinding. Inquiries 
welcomed. Educational Bindery, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 








CHURCH PRINTING SAMPLES 


Send stamps for postage and we shall 
be glad to send you samples of bulle- 





tins, cards, programs, etc., used by 
churches and ministers, which have 
come to us. Church Management, 


Auditorium Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 








DUPLICATOR SUPPLIES 


Mimeo Supplies. Quality Costs Only 
a Few Cents More. You can depend on 
the work turned out with Scarab Sup- 
plies. Lowest prices compatible with 
fine quality. Send for our special 
church catalogue and no risk trial offer. 
Scarab Ink Company, 713 Lafayette 
Building, Detroit, Michigan. 

Wanted—A minister in every locality 
to sell our duplicators, stencils, inks, 
typewriter ribbons, etc. Big discounts. 
Write for dealers’ prices. Central Type- 
writer Co., 145 N. Broadway, Wichita, 
Kansas. 


Mimeo Supplies. Wholesale to Min- 
isters. Money back guarantee. Ink, 85 
cents pound. Stencils, $1.60 quire. We 
pay postage if you remit with order. 
C. O. D. orders sent plus postal charges. 
Send for complete wholesale price list. 
Agit Supply Co., 5603 Oregon, Detroit, 
Michigan. 











_ MAGAZINE BINDER 


Binders for “Church Management.” 
Durable imitation leather covers which 
will “stitch” in copies for the entire 
year. $1.25 postpaid. Church Manage- 
ment, Auditorium Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 








MIMEOGRAPHING 
Quality mimeographing at lowest 
rates. Estimates sent upon request. 
Box 622, Canton, Ohio. 








OFFICE MACHINES 





Typewriters, Office Meskines save 
up to half on Duplicators, Addressing 
Machines, Adding Machines, Letter 
Folders, Envelope Sealers. Pruitt, 15 
Pruitt Building, Chicago. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


A. A. Honeywell, 2404 Broadway, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, is a church archi- 
tect with wide experience who plans 
economically and efficiently. Prelimi- 
nary advice free. Plan Book, $1.00. 











PROJECTORS, SLIDES AND FILMS 





Stereopticon Slides: Sermons — Lec- 
tures—Stories! Seeking the Lost; Prod- 
igal Son; What Think Ye of Christ? 
Yellowstone Park; David Livingstone; 
Abraham Lincoln; Ben Hur; Other Wise 
Man; In His Steps; Sign of the Cross; 
Her Mother’s Bible; Life of D. L. 
Moody; Pilgrim’s Progress; Passion 
Play; Boy Scouts; Esther; The Man 
Without a Country. Any song you de- 
sire. Slides made to order. Christmas 
and Easter specials. Postal card brings 
complete list. Standard Slide Bureau, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


For Sale—Film Slides of the Life of 
Christ, and other subpects; also film 
slide attachment for Stereopticon. Bar- 
gain price. Rev. H. C. Bradshaw, Deep 
River, Connecticut. 


Illustrated Drama Sermons. 100 
Broadway and Hollywood plays set to 
beautiful colored slides. Rich material 
for ministers willing to advance. Lists 
free. 
ark, New Jersey. 








TRACT CASE 


37 pastors consider the Universal 





Rev. Henry Rose, Box 644, New- | 


Tract Case the best on the market. For | 


information address Rev. 
North Baltimore, Ohio. 


W. R. Rings, 








WEDDING BOOKS AND 
CERTIFICATES 





A poe line with distinction and 
quality. Color variety. Price range. 
Original designs. Send card for Cata- 
logue and Introductory Offers. Para- 
gon Publishing Company, 1120 South 
Limestone, Lexington, Kentucky. 





WORLD'S FAIR OPENS 
APRIL 30th 
BUSINESS IS PICKING UP 
SHOWS AND SHOPS APLENTY 


There is always something 
doing in New York... always 
good reasons for visiting this 
glamorous city... and always 
the same good reasons for 
staying at The Shelton Hotel, 
a GRAND, CENTRAL location. 
Rates - Single $2.50 to $5.00 

Double $4.50 to $10 


Includes free use of swimming pool 
and gymnasium 


SHELTON HOTEL 


LEXINGTON AVE., at 49th ST. 
NEW YORK 








AND GET THE CROWDS. 
“50 MASTER LETTERS FOR CHURCH 
PROMOTION,” will do the job. Written 
by seasoned advertisers. Beautifully 
bound. Fill a need. Your church should 
ouy them. Get FREE Information. 
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Paraments, Bible Markers, etc. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 


pleasingly low prices. State your 


needs. Catalog and samples on 
request. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1161 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ml. 














Communion wane 


Send for Folder and SPECIAL 
OFFER at low ~ ae Glasses $1.00 
Dozen. Tra 36 pasoes 70. 50 ul 

Beautiful HROM MUM - TED, 

Aluminum, Wood and coe = 
Services. Collection & Bread P’ ‘ls tes, Pastor’s Sick Outfits, ete 


Thomas Communion Service, Box 1210 Lima, Ohio 

















PRINTING EQUIPMENT 





Printing Outfit, complete for denies 
work. Religious cuts. Paper stock, etc. 
Bargain. C. S. Hunsinger, Flat Rock, 
Ohio. 





GLASLYN - CHATHAM="""— 
Park Place, Atlantic City 
A family house for persons of refinement. 
Ocean view. Reasonable rates. American 
plan. No liquor served. Twenty-ninth sea- 
son. Complete sprinkler system. Write 
for booklet. 
N. L. JONES, Owner and Manager 
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PI PE ORGANS 


AUSTIN ORGANS, Inc. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Inquiries Welcomed 
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Stained Glass Windows 


FLANAGAN & BIEDENWEG 
229 West Illinois Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Designs Furnished on Request 
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Editorial 
(From page 411) 
found the money changers, and the ecclesi- 
astics—those who had become spiritually 
sterile. 

Is it possible that if a new religious revival 
is to come will it come from the highways 
rather than from within the temples? The 
evidences discussed here can’t be laughed off. 
They must be considered. Our church leaders 
ignore or deride these outside movements of 
religion at their own peril. Better that they 
should devote their energies to discovering 
some way in which we can broaden their con- 
ceptions of religious experience and make our 
churches more inclusive. 

The restrictions of ecclesiasticism are not 
God given. Nearly a hundred years ago Fred- 
erick Faber wrote: 


“For the love of God is broader 
Than the measure of man’s mind, 
And the heart of the eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind. 
But we make his love too narrow 
By false limits of his own 
And we magnify his strictness 
With a zeal he will not own.” 





The Ecumenical Church 


T seems significant to us that at a time 
when the world is politically demoralized 
there should be a distinctive trend toward 

a Catholic emphasis in religion. “‘Ecumenical”’ 
is synonymous with “Catholic”; perhaps it 
has had its inspiration in an effort to avoid 
the claims of Roman Catholicism. Outside of 
this danger of confusion we like Catholicism 
better than ecumenicity. It rolls easier from 
our tongue. But the meaning is practically 
the same. 

The ecumenical dream is one which chal- 
lenges all imaginative Christians. National- 
ism is rampant. Germany is for the Ger- 
mans; Italy is for the Italians; and we have 
heard in our own states that America is for 
the Americans. In these days of human hatred 
when men seem to gloat in distinctions church- 
men have the audacity to dream of an ecu- 
menical church which is all embracing and all 
inclusive. We have recovered the vision of 
Paul who declared that “he has made of one 
blood all nations of the earth.” 

Of course this today is largely a dream. 
There are long steps to be made before the 
Christian bodies can expect much considera- 
tion for this program from a critical world. 
For hundreds of years Christians have empha- 
sized their distinctions. It is a little early for 
an indifferent public to really believe that the 
new Catholic movement has started. We ques- 








tion sometimes whether it has touched the 
hearts of our local congregations. Many of 
them give the impression that they are so busy 
trying to keep the wolves of hunger from 
their own door that Christian unity is ig- 
nored in their prayers and their plans. 

The ecumenical movement is a revival, not a 
new activity. There have been times in the 
recent past when the interest has reached the 
heights which parallel present day thinking. 
Back in 1873 there was a meeting for Chris- 
tian unity held in New York City which was 
attended by 1,000 persons from all over the 
world; the meeting was as impressive, though 
not as inclusive as the conferences of 1937. 
In 1846 Dr. Samuel S. Schmucker of Gettys- 
burg Theological Seminary prepared an over- 
ture to the evangelical denominations of Amer- 
ica calling for a world organization which Dr. 
Charles S. Macfarland states was similar to 
the proposal made by the committee of thirty- 
five made to the Oxford and Edinburgh con- 
ferences. ; 

The ecumenical missionary conference, held 
in New York in 1900, was represented by three 
more countries than the conferences of 1937. 
The Stockholm conference of 1925 raised the 
movement to still higher vision. Oxford, 
Edinburgh and then Madra have enlarged the 
concept. 

There are many weaknesses in the move- 
ment. The absence of the Roman Catholic 
Church is probably the greatest. This church 
hopes for reunion but has shown no desire 
to make compromises which are necessary for 
such unity. The ecumenical church must be 
one brought about by compromises which rec- 
ognize the contributions of the various groups. 
We feel that the leaders have chosen wisely in 
deciding to go ahead with plans for the world 
council hoping, that at some future date, Ro- 
man Catholicism may be included. It is not 
beyond the realm of possibility to build such 
a united movement that Roman Catholicism 
will be placed in a position of eagerness to 
cooperate. 

Until that time we can instruct and disci- 
pline ourselves in an appreciation of the 
largest possible meaning of “communion of the 
saints.” 


A BENEDICTION 
Lord, dismiss us with thy blessing; 
Fill our hearts with joy and peace; 
Let us each, thy love possessing, 
Triumph in redeeming grace. 
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Freshen Up 
Your Bulletin! 


A NEW set of changeable let- 
ters will do wonders for your 
old bulletin—you can paint the 
background yourself, and make 
your message stand out as it did 
when your bulletin was new. 


Our letter equipment will fit most 
types of bulletins —each letter 
lithographed in white on black 
steel background — durable, con- 
venient. 


New sign panels to fit your old 
cabinet can be furnished in any 
desired size at small cost. Or 
you can build your own cabinet 
from our free blue prints and 
have a complete new bulletin 
at a great saving. Write for 
information. 


H. E. Winters Specialty Co. 
Dept. 18—308', East 4th Street 
Davenport, Iowa 
































stimulate spiritual expres- 
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PeeyENa | | for samples suited to your 
| | | needs. Prove their power in your 
A | / church or school 

Site Serving Churches half a century 


enables us to help you select the 
best book for your Church. Our 


| 
| |, well edited hymnals and song 
{| || books meet wall requirements: 
a4 a priced from $10.00 per 100, up. 
J} 

For returnable samples write 
name and a Iress in margin, clip and mail. Give 
use for new book, also Church and denomination. 

HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


S709-E West Lake Street Chicago, IMlinois 
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BRONZE TABLET 


Made for St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 





Beauty and Permanence of bronze is fitting means of showing 
Church traditions. Tablets often aid in gaining Bequests and 
Contributions. We know the nature of Church needs. Send for 
literature and free drawings. 








Send Postcard for Unique Fund Raising Idea 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” : : : Designers — Craftsmen 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO. 476 Broadway, New York 
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PULPIT& CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers — Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


the church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23rp STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Marking 102 vec f ) 
1837 - ing 102 years of service 1939 | 
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The Orgatron must be heard to be believed! Possessing the glorious tone 
previously associated only with the most expensive organs, designed in 
accordance with A.G.O. specifications . . . moderate in cost... here truly is 
the ideal organ for every church. Write for complete literature, prices, terms. 










Orgatron Division 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, SOUTH HAVEN, MICH. 






















@ KELTNER MFG. CO., 81 MainSt., Ashley,O. @ 


hurch Furniture | leachate aa 


omplete sets or individual pieces | : i 
built to order. Communion Tables, | Ohe il and RLitamb Studios 
Pulpits, Reading Desks, Baptis- | Rome - Oftice-and-Crattshops 
mal Fonts, Pews, Pew Cushions, | Oenaflyp, TJ. 
sane Creseen, Collection Plates. | Tetra tite iCatis CeCeRS Tes tits 
Pasig seg im | best - traditions - of-Christian- Art 
im | Mosaics + [nterior -Deroration + Murals 
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Another Remarkable Offer 


On Your Own Termis 








Everyone 


At the Price Offered 


Minister, Teacher, Student or Individual Reader 
May Enjoy a Real Bible Study Course at Smallest Cost. These are Authors’ 








PAY ONLY 
$7.00 
WITH ORDER 


Balance $4.95 
on Your Own 
Terms 


(See Below) 














Own Editions Prepared by the Authors’ Own Hands. 
3 LARGE VOLUMES, MOROCCO-GRAINED FABRIKOID BINDING 
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1. Gray’s Commentary 
on the Bible 4 /4MES M. GRA), D.D. 


for Many Years Dean of the 
Moody Bible Institute 


Over 350,000 Words, 443 Double Column Pages, 
Over 25,000 Questions. Index. 


“At last! A truly competent American commentary 
on the Bible in one volume at a price within the reach 
of all—never, in a really popular sense, met before. 


“This is eminently the commentary of the people. No 
Sunday-school teacher can afford to be without it, and 
in any Christian home it will enrich the family devotions, 
answer the children’s questions, and stimulate the study 
of the sacred Oracles.”’ 


Dr. C. I. SCOFIELD in 
“The Sunday School Times.” 
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COMPRISING 


2. Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary 


Every Subject, Person, Place or Event in 
the Bible Treated with Fullness and 
Fidelity. 

This is the only American edition of the 
abridgment made by Dr. Smith from his 
great encyclopedic work. 

Containing every name in the Bible, it 
gives an account of each of the books of 
the Bible; an explanation of the civil and 
religious institutions, the manners and 


customs of the Jews, as well as of the 


various nations alluded to in the Scrip- 
tures. 

New edition profusely illustrated, in- 
cluding many added illustrations, valuable 
maps, engravings of ancient cities and 
memorable places, etc. 


Authors’ Own Editions 


BIBLE STUDENTS 
co WORKING cx 
LIBRARY 


Cut pens COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 
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3. Cruden’s Complete 
Concordance 


Nearly 160,000 References, Notes, 
Proper Names, in Consecutive 
Order. 

For over a century and a half 
this work has held its place as an 
indispensable Bible reference help. 
Everyone, whether ordained Minis- 
ter, Lay Preacher, Evangelist, 
Scripture Reader, Missionary, or 
Sunday School Teacher will appre- 
ciate its indispensable help. This 
unabridged edition enables’ one, 
with the smallest amount of labor 
and in the shortest time, to select 
all the Scripture passages necessary 
to illustrate a subject or interpret 
a theme. 


Why Deprive Yourself Longer of The Best Bible Study Tools ? 


pay 
. in. 


in 


PON 


risky) 
below 


For the enclosed $1.00 


ship at 
Library in three Large Octavo Volumes (all charges prepaid). 


Use this quick-service FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 
four - payment COU- 153 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
offer. Clip off 
the whole coupon. Pin 
$1.00 to it (check or 
money-order—cash is 


and indicate indicated at the left how I will pay the balance of $4.95. 


how you will 
$4.95 balance. 


Name 
( ) months 


( ) months Address 
( ) months 
CM-5 City 
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